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Reminiscences of the First Battle of Manassas. 


By General Wm. Sutru. 


I was appointed by Gov. Letcher, Colonel of the Forty-ninth Vir- 
ginia volunteers, the latter part of June, 1861, upon my individual ap- 
plication. The Governor replied to my application, that I was too old; 
to which I rejoined, that I would like to see the young man who could 
stand more hardship and fatigue than I. Well, he said, if you insist 
upon it, I will not refuse. To which I said, in the words of the bride- 
groom, who, when asked by the parson if he would take this woman as 
his wedded wife, “zounds man, that is just what I come for.” The 
Governor thereupon gave me an order to General R. E. Lee, then Adju- 
tant-General of our State, to prepare my commission. Upon presenting 
it, General Lee, after glancing over it, looked up with manifest surprise, 
he, too, doubtless thinking I was too old; and pausing a moment, and 
without a word, he filled up and handed it tome. I took it to the 
Governor for his signature. Receiving it, I returned with it to Gen- 
eral Lee, that he might make the proper record—who, having done so, 
returned it to me, with an order to General Beauregard to form my 
regiment out of companies as they severally reported for duty. In my 
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sixty-fourth year, and wholly unacquainted with drill or tactics, my 
military prospects were anything but flattering; yet, I thought I knew 
how to manage men, and flattered myself that I could soon, for all prac- 
tical purposes, overcome existing deficiences. Besides, I well knew the 
bitter feeling of hostility against the South cherished by Northern poli- 
ticians, who would greedily seize upon this opportunity to gratify their 
hatred and satiate their revenge; and in view of the great inequality 
of the contest, I felt it to be my duty to set a spirited example and to 
contribute all in my power to the success of a cause which was dear to 
my heart, and which I believed, and ever shall believe, to be right. 
With this explanation, by way of reply, to the many friends who kindly 
remonstrated against my entering the army, I proceed to carry out 
the purpose of this article. Having made my personal arrangements, 
and having fortunately secured unexceptionable field officers, to wit: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, a graduate, I believe, of West Point, and 
certainly a splendid drill-master and tactician, and Major Smith, my 
nephew, a veteran soldier, just about three weeks from the Federal 
army, having resigned therefrom to enter the Confederate service, I felt 
that my first great difficulty had been overcome. 

And so, with three companies only assigned to my regiment, I found 
myself regularly enrolled in the Confederate army, only three days 
before the first battle of Manassas. On the first day, and late in the 
afternoon, I was ordered to the Sudley mills, where I expected to meet 
Colonel Hunton, then on his march from Leesburg. On our arrival, 
finding Colonel Hunton had not arrived, we camped in and around the 
Sudley church, my quarters being in a house not far from it. It was 
fully 11 P. M. before my men got their supper and fixed themselves for 
the night, and I had not been asleep more than an hour when, about 
1 A. M., I received an order to get my men under arms and move with 
them to a point on Bull Run near the Lewis house, and to report to 
General Cocke; in other words, to return. I promptly gave the neces- 
sary orders. On reaching the camp I found the command in a state of 
confused preparation, and when it was reported as ready to move I 
walked over the ground and found many of its conveniences about to 
be abandoned. I at once sternly rebuked the men for their negligence, 
told them that order and care were two of the duties of the soldier, and 
that I would not tolerate the loss of a tin cup if an act of carelessness, 
The ground being gleaned, the order to march was given, and we 
reached our position about sunrise. The next day we camped near the 
Lewis house. As it was understood we were to fight the day thereafter, 
and my men had but little rest the previous night, I determined they 
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should have a good night’s rest the coming night. Accordingly, when 
the sentinels were posted, they were charged not, under any circum- 
stances, to permit the men to be disturbed. On the morning of the 21st 
July, 1861, I was ordered to take position on Bull Run, north of the 
Lewis house; and Captain Harris, an engineer officer of much note, 
was ordered to accompany and post us. We were placed on the edge 
of the run, under a bluff, on which a section of Rogers’s battery, under 
Lieutenant Heaton, was posted, and temporarily attached to my com- 
mand. 

Riding up on the bluff, I found but one gun. Surprised, I asked the 
Lieutenant where his other was. Pointing to it, near the Lewis house, 
he said, “ there it is, and put there by order of General Cocke.” Put- 
ting spurs to my horse, as I passed the gun, I gave orders for every 
man to be in the saddle, ready to move on my signal to do so, on my 
return. Dashing up to General Cocke, who was some two hundred 
yards west—after saluting him—I said, General, permit me to suggest 
that the gun I have just passed would be more likely to render effective 
service along side of its mate on yonder bluff than where it is now; 
and I beg you will permit me to so order. Receiving his consent, and 
touching my hat in salute, I moved rapidly in return, giving the ex- 
pected signal, so that the gun with all its equipments was promptly in 
motion, and moved with such celerity, that it reached the bluff before 
I could, with all my dash, overtake it. It was a happy reunion, and 
under the exhilarating circumstances, gave assurance of a splendid 
fight, should the exigency require it; but a few shots from our guns 
and from Latham’s battery, near by, on my right, induced the enemy, 
who had shown himself in the pines, on the northern side of the run 
to abandon his purpose which, obviously, was to reach, in this direction, 
our line of inter-communication with Manassas. As far as I can learn, 
the enemy’s force referred to was under the command of General 
Schenck. He was easily checked. About this time the peals of mus- 
ketry, apparently about the Robinson and the Henry houses was inces- 
sant and fascinating. While thus absorbed, and sitting on my horse, 
surrounded with Colonel Murray, Captain Harris and others on the 
bluff, near Heaton’s guns, Lieutenant-Colonel Murray called to me, 
“‘Look there, Colonel.” Following the direction of his finger, I saw 
two regiments in line of battle, moving at quick time, apparently from 
the field of battle. I know not how to account for my conduct, but 
giving way to the impulse of the moment, I put spurs to my horse, 
threw myself in their front and brought them to a halt, simply re- 
marking, “Gentlemen, I must inform you that you have taken the wrong 
direction.” 
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Returning quickly to my position, for the heavy firing still con- 
tinued, I had barely done so, when Colonel Murray cried out: “ Look, 
Colonel, those fellows are moving.” Again stopping them I again re- 
turned to the bluff, when Colonel Murray for the third time exclaimed. 
“Colonel, those fellows are off again.” Much exasperated, I put spurs 
to my horse, soon overtook them, and galloping around their left flank, 
drew-up in their front, and again brought them to a halt on the road 
leading from the Lewis house to Ball’s or Lewis’ ford, I am uncertain 
which. As I did so, I heard some in the ranks cry out, “ who the h-ll 
is that?” To which I replied in a loud voice, “I am Colonel Smith 
of the Forty-ninth Virginia Volunteers.” To which Colonel Fisher 
promptly replied, ‘and I am Colonel Fisher of the Sixth North Car- 
olina, all I ask is to be put in position,” and Colonel Falkner then 
said, “and I am Colonel Falkner of the Second Mississippi,” but from 
the distance he was from me, I heard him imperfectly, yet understood 
him to say that he was ready to obey orders. Then, I said, “dress your 
men on the line of this road, bring them to a rest, and wait for orders.” 
These regiments and the gun I had had moved to the bluff, were, it is 
highly probable the foundation of General Schenck’s estimate of our 
force. He had them in full view from the position he occupied in the 
pines. 

Returning rapidly to my position, I there found a general order, that 
every man not in the face of the enemy should report to General Beaure- 
gard near the Robinson house. Promptly putting my little command in 
motion, I soon crossed a small ravine draining into Bull Run. Ascending 
the opposite hill, Lieutenant-Colonel Tibbs of Colonel Hunton’s Eighth 
Virginia Regiment hallooed to me: “I am posted here (near the head 
of the ravine) with three companies, for God’s sake let Colonel Hunton, 
who is at the Lewis house with the balance of the regiment know your 
orders.” The hill on which the Lewis house stood is of very considera- 
ble size and the northern slope of it drains into the ravine. The whole 
of this slope, up to the new grounds, near and north of the Lewis 
house, was then covered with an oaken growth of original forest; but 
it is now, I find upon a recent examination (1882), under a fine crop of 
corn, the house having been burnt by the enemy in the spring of 1862, 
when he first took possession of it. Ordering Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray to take charge of my command, and to move on without delay, 
saying I would soon rejoin him, I put spurs to my horse, dashed 
through the woods and nearing Colonel Hunton’s command, hallooed, to 
him that General Beauregard’s order was, “ that every man not in the 
face of the enemy should move into action.” To which he promptly 
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replied : “I am posted here by General Cocke, with express orders not 
to leave my position without his command.” I rejoined, “ You know 
whom to obey.” Returning rapidly to my command, I had scarcely 
reached it when a squad of fifteen to twenty men crossed my line of 
march, from the direction of the Lewis house. I halted them for 
information, when at the instant a heavy outburst of musketry break- 
ing upon the ear, they resumed their previous rapid movement, like 
frightened deer, amid the derisive laughter of my whole command. 
Resuming our march, we had proceeded but a short distance when we 
encountered a South Carolina company moving in the direction of the 
stone bridge. Ascertaining it was lost, I said: “ Fall in upon my left and 
I'll conduct you to the post of duty.” This was promptly done. Moving 
but a short distance I encountered two Mississippi companies under 
precisely similar circumstances, to whom I also said: “ Fall in, on my 
left, and I'll conduct you where men can show their mettle;” which 
was done with alacrity. So that when I reported to General Beaure- 
gard, some hundred yards from the Robinson house, I had three com- 
panies of my own regiment, one South Carolina company and two Mis- 
sissippi companies—not exceeding in all 450 men. Touching my hat, I 
said: “General Beauregard, I report for orders.” Pausing for a 
moment, he replied : ‘Colonel, what can you do?” This was a hard 
question to one wholly unacquainted with military duty. I, however, 
promptly answered, “ Put us in position and I'll show you.” I then 
added : “ General, Colonel Hunton, with a fine regiment, is posted at or 
near the Lewis house and is burning with impatience to join in the bat- 
tle.” Promptly acting on the information, he ordered one of his staff 
to proceed forthwith to Colonel Hunton, and to order him to report 
with his regiment. with all possible dispatch. 

At this time General Beauregard was forming his new line of battle, 
his right in the open field, midway between the Robinson and Henry 
houses, and in a line parallel therewith, but considerably to the east 
thereof and running south in a line that soon gave them the shelter of 
the pines for a quarter of a mile or so, The enemy was heavily flank- 
ing our left, and our reinforcements, as they came up, were ordered to 
form on the left of our line, and so, by extending it, counteract the 
movements of the enemy. Accordingly, I was ordered to form on the 
left, by passing the rear of our line until I reached my position. The 
Washington Artillery, as I was at the time informed, was firing upon 
the enemy and across my line of march; it was ordered to suspend its 
fire until I had crossed its range, when General Beauregard placed him- 
self by my side, at the head of my column, and the order to march was 
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given. On reaching our new line of battle, under what influence I 
know not, I announced General Beauregard to the men, to which they 
promptly responded with three rousing cheers, and so, as we marched 
along the rear of our line, I, every fifty to seventy steps, announced 
General Beauregard, to which a similar response was invariably and 
promptly given. On reaching the left of the line I found it in much 
disorder. Here, General Beauregard informed me that he must leave 
me, and repeating his orders left me. He had not gone more than 
forty steps when acry from the disordered crowd referred to, demanded 
to see General Beauregard. Calling to the General to return, as the 
men say they must see you, I announced him to them, to which, 
responding with three hearty cheers, they promptly formed in line. 
This I understood was Jackson’s left,on which, as ordered, I formed my 
men ; the three companies which had joined me, as heretofore stated, 
having been detached, as far as I can learn, by General Johnston and 
placed under the command of Colonel F. J. Thomas of his staff, who 
was unfortunately killed. I have recently visited the spot where he 
fell. From the time I reported to General Beauregard to the time I 
took my position on the left, we were at no time under fire, certainly 
none that annoyed us. It may not be amiss here to add that the half 
dozen cheers to which I have referred, and with which General Beau- 
regard was honored, had, I have reason to believe, a very happy effect 
on our troops and a very depressing one on those of the enemy, being 
regarded by him as the indications of frequent and heavy reinforce- 
ments from General Johnston’s army. At least the letters of the 
Federal correspondents, which were spread all over the country and 
were, as I have heard, republished in Europe, so stated; while I know 
that the entire force represented by those cheers did not exceed 450 
men, one-half of whom belonged to the Army of the Potomac. 

Having taken my position, I found myself quite well sheltered from 
view by a small growth of old-field pines, as was Jackson’s left, with 
some small gullies now plainly to be seen in the rear of my left. Look- 
ing around me, I found myself on the eastern slope of the ridge or 
plateau, opposite to, with my left a little to the south of the Henry 
house, and directly in front of the Ricketts battery, which had just 
taken position. I am quite sure the enemy had not yet discovered us. 
I admonished my men to be cool and deliberate, and not to fire without 
an object under sight, and gave the word to fire. This fire, with Jack- 
son’s, which was no doubt simultaneous, was so destructive that it 
utterly disabled the Ricketts battery for all efficient purposes. I am 
not sure, but I am under the impression, that it never fired upon us 
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more than once, if that. Three times was it taken and retaken before 
the enemy gave up the struggle to retain it. I bad a number of men 
wounded at the guns—two of them, James and John Wells, brothers, 
wounded on one of the guns; and James, although shot through the 
lungs, is still living and able to do a day's work as a post and rail 
fencer. Indeed, such was the impetuosity of one of these charges—the 
first, I think—that two of my men, Kirkpatrick and Suddoth, penetra- 
ted so deeply into the enemy’s lines that they could not fall back with 
their comrades when repulsed, but remained in the confused masses of 
the enemy, unnoticed I presume, until another charge, which almost 
immediately followed, extricated them. 

Shortly after this bloody strife began, looking to. my left, I saw a 
heavy mass of the enemy advancing from the direction of the Sudley 
and Manassas road, on a line parallel with and equi-distant between 
my line of battle and the Henry house. For a moment I thought I 
must be doubled up, but had resolved to stand my ground, cost what it 
might, when, to my great relief, the Sixth North Carolina, Colonel 
Fisher, and the Second Mississippi, Colonel Falkner, came up from the 
direction of the Lewis house, and formed in much confusion on my left, 
relieving me, however, in a great degree from my perilous position. I 
had three times stopped these regiments as previously described, and 
now they came up so opportunely to my relief that it almost seemed to 
be an act of Providence. By the time they had formed in tolerable 
order, the enemy nearly covered their front without seeming to have 
discovered them. Being on my extreme left, one of the North Caro- 
linians, recognizing me, called to me from his ranks: “That is the 
enemy; shall we fire?” I replied: “Don't be in a hurry; don’t fire 
upon friends.” At the instant a puff of wind spread out the Federal 
flag, and I added, ‘“There is no mistake; give them h—l, boys!” thus 
giving orders most strangely to a regiment which was not under my 
command to begin the fight. The enemy was soon scattered and dis- 
appeared from the field. I have not been able, after much investiga- 
tion, to discover his name or number. Lieutenant-Colonel Lightfoot, of 
the Sixth North Carolina, claims that his regiment united with us in 
one of the charges on the enemy's guns and to have suffered severely. 
It was on this charge, I presume, that Colonel Fisher was killed, as he 
fell some one hundred and fifty yards in advance of his original line of 
battle. When driven back from the enemy’s guns neither the North 
Carolinians nor Mississippians remained to renew the charge, but in- 
continently left the field. 

I was thus again on the left of our line of battle, with no enemy in sight. 
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On my flank I had suffered severely. Major Smith had been shot 
down in my lines—his leg broken just below the hip ; Captain Ward had 
been mortally wounded in a charge, and died in a few hours; the 
enemy had charged into my lines and been repulsed, several prisoners 
being captured, among them a Captain Butterworth, I think, of the 
First Michigan, who was shot down in my lines, badly wounded, and a 
private of the same regiment, I presume, who held Major Smith in his 
arms until the fight was over, and he was relieved by the removal of 
Major Smith to Dogan’s, near by, where he was confined for many 
weeks, It was about this time that Colonel Hunton, with his gallant 
regiment, appeared on the field, charged and cleared out the scattered 
fragments of the-enemy about and near the Henry house, and thus 
shared in and materially contributed to the final result. Nor must I 
omit to state here, that he was indebted to me for the opportunity he 
so handsomely improved, to share in the glories of the day. 

The battle being now substantially at an end, I made, for the time 
being, such arrangements for my killed and wounded as the occasion 
required. Attracted by an artillery firing, apparently some two hun- 
dred yards southwest from my position, I concluded to see what it 
meant. On my way I encountered an officer lying dead. I was told 
it was Colonel Fisher, of the Sixth North Carolina, who was killed in a 
charge as I have previously described. Passing on, I soon reached the 
battery of Captain Delaware Kemper, and found him firing upon the 
enemy retreating on the ridge running northerly from the Chinn by the 
Dogan house. He was on the eastern side of the Sudley’s road, and 
some half mile from his target. “ With that beautiful precision inaugu- 
rated at Vienna,” he soon drove the enemy from shelter to the western 
slope of the ridge, while on receiving his fire, the enemy's sharp-shooters 
would run to the crest of the ridge and empty their long range guns in 
reply. No injury was done to Captain Kemper or his command, of 
which I am aware, during the half hour, or less, that I remained with 
it—the enemy's shot occasionally fell about us with sufficient force to 
wound or kill. Leaving Captain Kemper, I rode to a squad of officers 
some one hundred and fifty yards to his right, composed of Preston, 
Kershaw, and others, also overlooking the retreating foe, without the 
power to prevent it. It moved me deeply, almost to tears. Although 
now getting late, I concluded to ride down the turnpike, and went as 
far as Cub Run bridge. Here I found the bridge not passable, from an 
immense jam of the enemy’s wagons and other vehicles, and the stream 
not fordable. Returning to my position in the fight to see if my orders 
had been executed, I found everything done to my satisfaction, except 
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that Captain Butterworth, to whom I have before referred, had not 
been removed. No one was with him but my servant Pin. To my en- 
quiry why he, the Captain, had not been cared for, he replied that all 
the wagons which had passed were filled with our own wounded, but 
that he hoped soon to get himin. It was now nearly 9 P. M., with 
every prospect of a bad night, and I directed my servant to take from 
under my saddle four of five blankets which my dear wife had pro- 
vided for my own exigencies, and to make him as comfortable as pos- 
sible. I also charged my servant to lay my commands on the first 
wagon which passed to take him in and carry him to the hospital, while 
he must remain by him until this was done. This officer was grateful 
for my arrangements for his comfort; inquired of my servant who I 
was, and handing him his pistols, a beautiful pair, directed him to hand 
them to me, with an earnest request that I would accept them as the 
evidence of his gratitude for the kind and generous care I had taken of 
him ; at least, so said my servant when he delivered the pistols to me 
next morning, and added, that I had scarcely left them the night before, 
when a wagon passing by, was stopped, the officer taken in and duly 
delivered at the hospital. Subsequently inquiring about him, I was in- 
formed that he had been moved to Orange Courthouse, where he had died. 

It was now fully 9 P. M. I had been in the saddle from a little after 
sunrise. I was much fatigued from the constant exertions and anxieties 
of the day, besides I had slept but little the two preceding nights—the 
night promised to be a bad one; and so, I concluded to seek the hospi- 
table roof of my friend Dogan, where my Major was aiready quartered. 
The road to Dogan’s passed over the bloody plateau, on which a large 
portion of the fighting had been done, and near the Henry house. The 
field through which I rode was well nigh covered with the Federal 
dead and wounded ; and as my horse’s step announced the passing of a 
human being, the wail of suffering humanity, and deep cry for water, 
water, which burst upon the otherwise profound stillness of the hour, 
was absolutely agonizing. I understood the appeal, but without the 
power to give relief, was compelled to leave them to those who were 
already actively engaged in collecting the wounded and carrying them 
where their wants could be attended to. On reaching Dogan’s, I saw by 
the imperfect light of a somewhat clouded moon, that his porch, yard 
and stable adjoining the yard, seemed full of the enemy’s wounded. 
Taking my seat in the porch, one of the wounded men,I think from 
New Hampshire, asked me about my position in the fight. Appa- 
rently satisfied with my reply, he said, “I thought I recognized you 
when you rode up, and particularly your horse. Three times did I 
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fire upon you during the fight,” and added with the most perfect sim- 
plicity, “ Of course, what I did was in the way of business and not in 
malice.” My horse was shot in the neck, and I suppose I owe to this 
man the injury he received. However, I soon retired, and notwith- 
standing the exciting and important incidents of the day, I slept soundly 
and awoke with the morn, refreshed and buoyant, resolved to perform 
my whole duty in the grand drama, in which I had undertaken to per- 
form a part. 

I should not, perhaps, omit an incident of the day, as it illustrates 
an important duty of the officer. On the morning of the fight(I was 
not provided with a commissary) a man, whom I did not know, re- 
ported to me as my acting commissary, stating that supplies for my 
command had been turned over to him, and he wished to know if he 
should destroy them, as he supposed we would soon engage the enemy. 
Amazed! I replied, “Destroy them! No. Take good care of them and 
issue them as the law and your duty requires. I am sorry thus tolearn 
that you already assume that we are to be whipped.” Meeting him 
the next morning, I said, ‘“ Well, sir, what have you done with your 
supplies?” He replied, “obeyed your orders, and am now issuing 
them to your men.” I then said, “Jet this incident be a lesson to you, 
never to destroy anything committed to your care, without it would 
materially injure our enemies or materially benefit ourselves.” 

I might here close this article, contented with the very handsome 
notice taken of my command, in the official reports of the Generals 
commanding. But Dr. Dabney’s Life of Jackson, and the official Re- 
ports of the day, recently published by the Federal government, and 
until then unseen by me, impose upon me the duty of asserting for my 
command, even at this late day, its just claim upon the love and ad- 
miration of its country. 

It must not be forgot that my command had been organized only 
three days, and was wholly unused to arms, and was now on its third 
day called upon to perform the duties of the veteran soldier; that it 
passed along the rear of Bee’s and Jackson's brigades, and it may be 
Gautrell’s regiment, to form on the left—a position of peculiar danger, 
as the great effort of the enemy was to turn our left; that we took, 
about 2 to 24 P. M., our position, and in musket range of the Ricketts 
and Griffin batteries; that we had scarcely opened our fire when a 
heavy column of the enemy appeared, from the direction of the Sudley 
and Manassas road, moving on a line about equi-distant between my 
left and the Henry house, obviously to flank me, which was happily 
anticipated by the opportune arrival of the Sixth North Carolina: that 
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my command three times, the North Carolinians once co-operating, 
charged the Ricketts battery before the enemy gave yp the struggle to 
hold it; that my flank was again left, by the withdrawal of the Missis- 
sippians and North Carolinians, exposed; that my !oss was slightly in 
excess of that of Jackson’s brigade, which only came under fire in the 
afternoon, at the same time that I did, slightly more than that of 
Hampton’s legion, and slightly less than that of Bee’s brigade, as 40 to. 
43; while in the afternoon’s fight, during which we were engaged to- 
gether, my command suffered a much larger percentage of loss than 
any other in the field, except Jackson's, and slightly in excess of that. 
And I now mention these illustrious commands for the special purpose 
of showing that, however high the standard they have established for 
the qualities of the true soldier, my command may justly and proudly 
claim to have come fully up to it—par nobile fatrum. 

In view, then, of these facts, it can but excite surprise that Dr. Dab- 
ney should, in his life of Jackson, have claimed for his brigade the 
whole merit of capturing the Ricketts battery, &c. It is the more re- 
markable, as General Jackson did not do it. In his official report, 
speaking of a charge he had ordered, he says “he pierced the enemy’s 
centre, and by co-operating with the victorious Fifth and other forces: 
[the italics are mine], soon placed the field essentially in our posses- 
sion.” Again, he says: ‘The brigade, in connection with other troops,. 
took seven field pieces, in addition to the battery captured by Colonel 
Cummings.” General Jackson also says: “The enemy, although re- 
pulsed in the centre, succeeded in turning our flanks.” If the General 
meant his left flank, he was under a mistake. I was on his left, and 
know that no effort was made to turn mine but once, and that failed, as. 
heretofore stated. I presume General Jackson does not refer to the 
movements of the enemy west of the Manassas road, as they were 
promptly arrested and the enemy was driven back. 

I omitted to mention in the proper place that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray in one of our charges upon the enemy’s guns, finding that we 
could not hold them, spiked one of them with a nail he had in his pocket. 

My next article will be a narrative of the personal incidents of the- 
battle of the Seven Pines, the bloodiest fight, as far as my command 
was concerned, in which I ever was engaged. 


Relative Losses. 


Colonel Evans began the fight with the subjoined force and lost during the day 
_ a8 follows: 
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Fourth South Carolina, Col. Sloan............+.. 
First Louisiana Battalion, Maj. Wheat......... 
Coueer Cavalry, Capt. Terry.......... eovencee o} ee 
Artillery, two guns, Lieut. Davidson 
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Force estimated at 1,300 men. 





The above command was relieved by General Bee’s Brigade, consisting of 
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Seventh Georgia, Col. Barton....... panna tate 18 
Eighth Georgia, Col. * 38 200 
Fourth Alabama, Col. Jones 36 
Second Mississippi, Col. Falkner 21 107 
Two companies, Mississippi, Maj. Liddell... 7 aan 28 
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2,800 muskets. 


Colonel Hampton’s Legion fought through the day. Had 27 officers and 600 
men, and lost 19 killed and 100 wounded. 


General Jackson’s Brigade consisted of five regiments, as follows: 











Second Regiment Va. Vol., Col. Allen 
Fourth Regiment Va, Vol., Col. Preston 
Fifth Regiment Va. Vol., Col. Harper 
Twenty Seventh Regt. Va. Vol., Col. Echols.. 
Thirty-Third Regt. Va. Vol., Col Cumming... ercecceee 
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Dr. Dabney estimates 2,700 men. 


Forty-Ninth Virginia Volunteers, Col. Smith, 210 men. Officers killed, 1; men 
killed, 9; officers wounded, 1; men wounded, 29—aggregate, 40. 
Wm. Suits. 











































The Battle of Fredericksburg. 


The Battle of Fredericksburg. 
Paper No. 2—(Conciusion.) 


By General E. P. ALEXANDER. 


Saturday, the 13th, at length dawned through the heavy mist, and 
the Confederate army stood to its arms gazing into the muffled valley, 
and listening for the well-known sounds which would tell where the 
first blow was to be given and taken. For some time there was nothing 
to indicate the enemy’s intentions; but at length there came faintly 
through the fog, confused words of command, among which, “ Forward ! 
Guide centre,” could be distinguished, and it was evident that lines of 
battle were being formed on the Federal left. During the night, the 
concentration of the Confederates had been completed by the arrival of 
D. H. Hill’s and Early’s divisions, the former from Port Royal, and 
the latter from Skenker’s mill. On the evening of the 12th, General 
Burnside had ordered that the attack should be made in force by Frank- 
lin’s grand division on the Confederate right at Hamilton’s crossing, 
and General Lee seems to have anticipated such action, as he concen- 
trated in that immediate vicinity the whole of Jackson's corps. On the 
morning of the 13th, however, as Franklin was preparing to put his 
whole force in the blow he was about to strike, the orders were modi- 
fied by rather vague directions from Burnside to send “ One division, at 
least, to seize, if possible, the heights near Hamilton's crossing, taking 
care to support it well and keep its line of retreat open,” and to hold 
the rest of his command “in position for a rapid movement down the 
Richmond road.”* General Sumner, who had previously been ordered 
to await the success of Franklin’s attack, before moving upon the 
positions in his front, was this morning ordered to “form a column 
of a division for the purpose of pushing in the direction of the Telegraph 
and Plank roads, for the purpose of seizing the heights in the rear of the 
town,” and “to hold another division in readiness to support this move- 
ment.” 

Franklin designated for his attack Meade’s division, supported by 
Gibbons on its right and Doubbleday’s in reserve, making the whole of 
the first corps, and when, at 10 A. M., the melting of the fog exposed 
the plain to view, three long lines of battle and clouds of skirmishers 
were visible, already moving slowly across the plain, while his numer- 
ous batteries opened a tremendous fire upon the Confederate lines. For 





*Swinton. Army of the Potomac, p. 245. 
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a while the only reply was from a section of Stuart's horse artillery 
under Lieutenant John Pelham, of Alabama, who approached close, 
upon the enemy’s left flank with only two guns, and so punished his 
lines of battle that the advance was checked until Pelham could be 
driven off, an operation which it took four batteries an hour to accom- 
plish. The whole army were spectators of the unequal combat, and 
General Lee’s expression, “the Gallant Pelham,” was ever afterward 
accorded to him as a well earned sowbriquet. On his withdrawal, at 
last, with empty ammunition chests, Meade again moved forward 
and soon “joined battle along his whole line. A portion of his force 
struck a considerable interval in A. P. Hill’s line (which was in front), 
where a swamp separated Lane’s and Archer’s brigades, and penetrat- 
ing that, and turning the flanks of these two brigades, gained a tempo- 
rary success. Gregg’s brigade, posted in the second line in rear of this 
interval, was completely surprised by this force advancing through 
the dense forest and General Gregg himself was killed while beating 
down his men’s muskets to stop the firing upon what he mistook for a 
Confederate brigade. The true state of affairs, however, was scarcely 
sooner discovered than it was set to rights. Colonel Hamilton suc- 
ceeded to the command of Gregg’s brigade. General Early who was 
in reserve a short distance in rear came “crashing through the woods” 
with three brigades of his division: Lawton’s under Atkinson, Trim- 
ble’s under Hoke, and Early’s under Walker. The advance of the 
enemy was beaten back, and after some severe fighting in the woods they 
were driven out and back across the field to the shelter of the railroad 
embankment. Here Meade was reinforced by Gibbon’s division, sup- 
ported by Doubbleday’s, a short distance in rear, and a determined stand 
was made. The three brigades, however, under Walker, Hoke and 
Atkinson, assisted by two regiments of Archer’s brigade, and two of 
Brockenborough’s—scarcely seven thousand men all told, promptly and 
gallantly charged this greatly superior force, and after a short but sharp 
action, in which some were even killed with the bayonet, Meade and 
Gibbons were utterly routed and Doubbleday was borne back under the 
protection of the batteries along the Bowling Green road. Four regi- 
ments of Atkinson’s command* continued the pursuit within fifty 





* These regiments were the Thirty-first Georgia, Colonel Evans, the Thirty- 
eighth Georgia, Captain McLeod; Sixtieth Georgia, Colonel Stiles, and Sixty-first 
Georgia, Colonel Lamar, and averaged 340 men each. They captured over 200 
prisoners and inflicted great slaughter upon the enemy—losing themselves forty- 
eight killed, and 309 wounded. Colonel Atkinson was severely wounded and 
fell into the enemy’s hands. Colonel Evans succeeding to the command. Cap- 
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yards of the guns, even causing some of them to be abandoned by the 
cannoneers, and only retired on being attacked in flank by Birney's 
division of Stoneman’s corps, which had been hurried up to Meade’s 
assistance. 

The Confederate line then withdrew to its original position, 
leaving heavy pickets on the railroad track, and the Federals de- 
sisting from the offensive, no further infantry engagement occurred on 
this part of the field. During these operations of the infantry, the 
artillery firing on each side had been unusually heavy and murderous. 
The Federals not only had ample space to bring into action at close 
range every gun on the south side of the river, but their heavy rifles 
on the north bank were used with great accuracy in spite of the long 
range. One hundred and seventy casualties were caused by this artil- 
lery fire in a single division (D. H. Hill’s), which! was held in reserve 
and entirely concealed from the enemy’s view. The Confederate posi- 
tion was so densely wooded throughout that the guns used had to be 
concentrated in a very few positions and the loss among them was con- 
sequently very severe. 

Meanwhile on the Confederate left, Sumner essayed to carry out his 
orders, and events fell out as follows: He selected the long promontory 
since known as Marye’s Hill as the point of his attack. It will be seen 
from the map that this is the extremity of a plateau, some forty 
feet high, which borders the canal and terminates in a bluff 
over Hazel run. The Telegraph road runs along the foot of 
the declivity, and is here sunken some four feet below the level of 
the bordering gardens and revetted with stone. The ground in front 
is cut up with fences, the canal, and a deep cut of the unfinished 
Fredericksburg and Orange railroad, and was swept by the fire of nine 
guns of the Washington Artillery on the hill, besides which two thirty- 
pound rifles and about a half dozen field pieces on Lee’s and Howison’s 
hills were able to fire over the approaches to the right flank of the po- 
sition, while two of Maurin’s guns on the left swept the Plank-road 
from the city to a brick tan-yard which bordered it and the canal. 
This road and the Telegraph road crossed the canal (which was about 
twenty feet wide and four feet deep), by two bridges some 200 yards 
apart opposite the left of the position. Below these bridges the cross- 
ing of the canal could be effected without the discovery of the Confed- 
erates. 





tain Lawton, Brigade-Adjutant, also fell into the enemy’s hands mortally wounded 
while leading a regiment with distinguished gallantry, though already partly dis- 
abled by the falling of his horse which had been killed under him. 
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It is hard to imagine what induced the enemy to select this portion 
of the line as his point of attack. The distance to be traversed under 
fire was not so great as would have been necessary elsewhere, but the 
fire was much more intense. Some slight protection was offered by the 
intervening houses and fences, but it is very questionable whether the 
confusion incident to the passage of such obstacles, under a heavy fire, 
and the great propensity of the men to halt and fire from the cover 
afforded by them, do not more than compensate for the advantage 
gained. Four hundred yards north of the Telegraph road the opportu- 
nity afforded the enemy at this time was far greater. The guns on this 
part of the line were in pits, in the plain, not upon the crest, and con- 
sequently did not command the approaches. Only Parker’s two how- 
itzers at Stansbury’s house could have fired upon a line within two 
hundred yards of the canal, and the infantry defence would have been 
made without any advantage of ground in its favor, and on a plain 
well swept by an enfilading fire from above, and a direct fire from be- 
low Falmouth. Moreover, even if the crest south of Marye’s had been 
carried, any further advance would have received an enfilade fire from 
Lee’s hill and a eevere direct fire from the high hills between the Plank- 
road and Hazel run, where Rhett’s rifle battery was already in position 
and fortified, while a successful attack a few hundred yards north of 
this road could have been pushed with very little fire in the flank 
against wooded hills which gave no positions for artillery, and re- 
quiring much more time to be reached by reinforcements.* I am very 
far from wishing to imply that even such an attack, or indeed any 
other, could have succeeded against the Confederate army in its splen- 
did temper at that time, or to underrate the positive difficulties the 
enemy would have met even at this point, but simply to criticise very 
briefly what should perhaps be called his choice of evils. 

The topography of the situation was well known to him, for a large 
Federal force had occupied Fredericksburg for many weeks in the sum- 
mer previous, and his balloons now enabled him to discover every 
disposition for defence. 

The attack was preceded by an increase of the artillery fire which 
had been directed upon the Confederate position during the whole 





* For an account of the attacks made on this same position by General Sedg- 
wick in May, 1863, which, however, had been better fortified meanwhile, but was 
defended by scarcely more than a strong skirmish line, the reader is referred to the 
account of the battle of Chancellorsville. It will be seen that all attacks in front 
and on the right flank also failed then, aad it was at last carried by an assaulting 
column moving north of the Plank-road. 
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morning, and it was now poured in from every available gun. The 
honor of the assault which is popularly but erroneously attributed to 
Meagher’s Irish brigade,* was assigned to the second corps under 
Couch, who designated French’s division to lead and Hancock’s to fol- 
low. 

The formation of each division was ordered to be “ brigade front with 
intervals of two hundred paces.”+ French’s brigades waa in the follow- 
ing order, viz: Kimball's, Andrews’s, Palmer's, Hancock's, Zooks’s, Mea- 
gher’s and Caldwell’s. The strength of the column was nine thousand 
men. At the foot of the hill against which this column was to move, 
and behind the stone revetment of the telegraph road already de- 
scribed, lay three regiments of Cobbs’s brigade, and in a ditch on their 
left, between the Telegraph and Plank roads, was one regiment of Ran- 
som’'s brigade, the whole under the command of General T. R. R. Cobb. 
On the crest of the hill at intervals on a front of about four hundred 
yards were the nine guns of the Washington artillery under Colonel Wal- 
ton.§ Two hundred yards behind the guns and sheltered by the slope of 
the hill was Cooke’s brigade of Ransom’s division. Four hundred 
yards in rear of this, lay the remaining three regiments of Ransom’s 
brigade under General Ransom, who was specially charged with the 
care of the position, and behind the infantry Moseley’s battery of 


six guns was held in reserve. The whole force numbered about six 
thousand muskets, of which about two thousand were in the front line. 

About 12 o’clock M., General Longstreet ordered Colonel Alexander 
to throw a hundred shells down the streets of the city and towards 





* Meagher’s official report, to be found in the Rebellion Record, Vol. VI, Doc. 
page 80, exhibits the following facts. This brigade formed the second line in the 
second column of assault. General Meagher marched it to the shelter of the hill 
across the canal whence the assault was made, and gave the order for the charge, 
but at the same time being too lame to accompany it further on foot, he returned 
to the city for his horse which he had left there. He had hardly mounted when 
the fragments of the brigade joined him, having been already repulsed. During the 
course of the day General Meagher marched his remnants (two hundred and eighty 
rallied out of twelve hundred who went in action), across the river where he re- 
mained until next morning. Ten officers were killed and wounded in the five 
regiments of this brigade. 

+ Swinton, page 249, 

{ These regiments were the Twenty-fourth North Carolina, Philips’s Georgia Le- 
gion, Twenty-fourth Georgia, Eighteenth Georgia. 

@ These guns were four light 12-pounder guns, three 10-pounder rifles and two 
12-pounder howitzers, composing the first company, Captain Squires; third com- 
pany, Captain Miller, and fourth company, Captain Echleman. 
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the bridges, which was scarcely commenced by Moody’s, Rhett’s and 
Parker's batteries when the assaulting column issued from the town pre- 
ceded by a cloud of skirmishers and moving by the flank down the 
Telegraph and Plank roads crossed the canal. 

No sooner did their columns appear than the eleven guns of Walton 
and Maurin, which bore upon their advance, opened a murderous fire 
on them, in the face of which, however, they crossed the canal and took 
shelter behind the rising ground between it and Marye’s hills. Here 
for a while they remained hidden from the Confederate view, while 
several batteries, advanced to the edge of the city, opened a severe can- 
nonade. to aid those on the Stafford side in extinguishing the Marye’s 
Hill guns. Very soon, however, the advancing standards of the infan- 
try column were again visible ascending the slope, and three of them 
were planted at its crest about 175 yards from the Confederate line and 
about opposite its centre. As it had crossed the canal on the Telegraph 
and Plank road bridges,* opposite the Confederate left-flank, the 
Federal column must have inclined to its left before assaying to deploy 
as it now attempted to do on the line marked by its flags. It seemed 
also from its manner of deployment to have been “ right in front,’’ 
which threw it still farther towards the Confederate centre, which was 
certainly unfortunate for it. Had its formation been in “double col- 
umn on the centre,” and its deployment directly to its front after cross- 
ing the bridges, it would have found better and less exposed ground to 
advance upon, and would have much overlapped the Confederate left. 
As it was, no sooner did the deployment on the line of the flags begin 
than the artillery, disregarding the fire of the enemy’s batteries, poured 
a storm of canister down the slopes, and the infantry, hitherto silent, 
opened so deadly a fire that the ranks were entirely swept away before 
the deployment was completed, and the flags were left standing alone 
and waiving over but a line of killed and wounded, while the Con- 
federates jeered at their discomfitted foes, and shouted, “set them up 
again.” 

On this repulse of French's division the battle lulled for perhaps 
twenty minutes, during which only the sharpshooters on both sides en- 
gaged and the Confederate artillery exchanged compliments with the 
Federal batteries on the edge of the city. It was during this interval 
that a ball from a sharpshooter mortally wounded the gallant and 
Christian patriot, General T. R. R. Cobb. He fell under a locust tree 
hanging over the Telegraph road from the yard of Stevens's house, a 





* Swinton’s Army of the Potomac. 
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small wooden building immediately in front of the stone wall. The 
fatal shot came from a house some hundred and fifty yards in front and 
to the left, and which was occupied by the Federal shirmishers. Cap- 
tain Wallace of the Second South Carolina regiment, afterwards dis- 
lodged them by devoting a whole company to pouring a constant fire 
upon the windows. Seeing that the enemy was preparing for another 
assault, General Ransom at this time ordered Cooke’s brigade to move 
forward to the crest of the hill, on the line of the batteries, and the 
movement was just commenced, when Hancock's division, with what 
had been rallied from French’s, mounted the hill, and passing over 
French's fatal line of flags pushed more gallantly for its goal. 

Confident of his position and desirous of making his fire most fatal, 
Colonel Miller, of the Eighteenth Georgia regiment, who had succeeded 
to the command of Cobb’s brigade, checked the fire of the infantry 
until Hancock’s foremost ranks were within one hundred yards, when 
the murderous muskets were again turned on the line already roughly 
used by the guns on the hill. At the same time Cooke's brigade 
reached the crest above, where three regiments* halted while one 
moved down into the Telegraph road, and all joined in the fire, which 
fast broke into fragments the Federal assault. The second and third 
lines were soon mingled with the first in confusion, then all were scat- 
tered in clusters to the shelter of houses and fences, and in twenty 
minutes, these coverts being probed by shells, the bloody field was 
again deserted. 

In these attacks the Confederate loss was slight, while the loss of the 
Federals was very severe. French lost nearly 50 per cent. of his com- 
mand, and Hancock lost two thousand and thirteen out of five thousand 
and six led into actiont. The body of one man, supposed to have been 
an officer, was found after the battle within twenty yards of the Con- 
federate line. Others were scattered at various distances up to one 
hundred yards, at and beyond which the ground was so thickly strewn 
that from the base of the hill it seemed in places to be carpeted with 
blue. The failure of this assault is, in the first place, probably entirely 
due to the fact that the assaulting column stopped to fire, for its num- 
bers were certainly four times as great as the numbers of those who 
drew trigger against them. The stopping to fire may have been partly 





*The Forty-sixth North Carolina, Colonel Hall, Forty-eighth North Carolina, 
and Fifteenth North Carolina halted on the hill, and the Twenty-seventh North 
Carolina ran down into the Telegraph road. 

+Swinton, Army of Potomac, p. 251. 
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the device of the division commanders, but the very disposition of the 
bodies left on the field indicated the evil influence of the intervening 
houses and fences on the morale of the advance. At the corners of 
every house lay a group of bodies, and probably the spot most thickly 
strewn on the field was a small space behind a high board fence, through 
which the rebel bullets passed easily, and from behind which the enemy 
could not fire in reply. The wounded had been removed from the 
place, but the dead left on the spot would have nearly formed a double 
rank of the length of the fence. 

For a while the conflict again dwindled to an engagement of sharp- 
shooters and artillery, and even the artillery firing was much slackened, 
for the guns on the Stafford Hills had damaged their own friends by 
shells falling a little short of their mark, and their fire was partially 

‘ discontinued or diverted to other points, and only the guns in the city 
fired upon Marye’s Hill. Meanwhile both parties reinforced their 
fighting lines and prepared for another struggle. ‘ 

On the death of General Cobb, General Kershaw was ordered with 
two regiments to reinforce and take command of the position in the 
Telegraph road, and he now arrived with the Second South Carolina 
regiment. Colonel Kennedy and the Eighth South Carolina, Captain 
Stackhouse, which regiments, numbering some 700 men, were posted in 
the road, doubling on Philips’s Legion and the Twenty-fourth Georgia. 
Brigadier-General Cooke had also been severely wounded during the 
last attack, and Colonel Hall, of the Forty-sixth North Carolina, had 
succeeded to the command of the brigade, and he now moved his own 
regiment from its position on the hill to join the Twenty-seventh North 
Carolina in the Telegraph road. General Ransom also brought forward 
the three remaining regiments of his brigade, and posted two of them 
near the crest of the hill in rear of the line of batteries, while the third, 
the Twenty-fifth North Carolina, under Lieutenant-Colonel Bryson, ad- 
vanced down the slope into the Telegraph road after firing a few rounds 
from the crest at the enemy, who at that moment made his third effort 
with Howard’s division. This division advanced from the lower part 
of the city, crossing the canal near the railroad, and in proceeding to 
join Hancock and French, was exposed to the artillery on Lee’s and 
Howison’s Hill, which took heavy toll from its columns. After joining 
the remnants of the preceding attacks, still sheltered in the valley, 
and firing from the ridge, this division also sought to snatch the coveted 
prize, but, like its predecessors, after being allowed to advance a short 
distance, it received a fire which it could not face, and fell back in con- 
fusion to the shelter of the slope. 
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General McLaws now relieved the remainder of Kershaw’s brigade 
from their position in front of Lee’s Hill, and dispatched three regi- 
ments to General Kershaw, and posted the fourth, the Third South 
Carolina battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel Rice, at the mill on Hazel Run, 
to protect the right flank of the position. General Jenkins also ad- 
vanced, for the same purpose, a regiment down the right bank of Hazel 
Run, where Captain Cuthbert’s company of the Second South Carolina 
had already been doing fine service all day, but with considerable loss, 
Meanwhile the enemy, with a pertinacy worthy of a better fate, 
brought forward Sturgis’s and Getty’s divisions of the Ninth corps from 
below the mouth of Hazel Run. Their advance exposed their left flanks 
to a raking fire from the artillery on Lee's Hill, which, with good ammu- 
nition, ought to have routed them without the aid of infantry. As it 
was, some single shots were made, which were even terrible to look at. 
Gaps were cut in their ranks visible at the distance of a mile, and a 
long cut of the unfinished Orange Railroad was several times raked 
through by the thirty-pound Parrott which enfiladed it from Lee’s Hill 
while filled with troops.* In spite, however, of the artillery fire, these 
divisions pressed forward and essayed an attack from the left flank of 
the beaten divisions still sheltered in the valley. As the leading lines 
of these divisions pressed forward in the assault, the three remaining 
regiments of Kershaw’s brigade reached the crest of the hill over the 
Telegraph road. Here one regiment, the Fifteenth South Carolina, 
Colonel De Saussure, was halted behind a low graveyard wall, as a re- 
serve and support to the batteries, while the Third South Carolina, 
Colonel Nance, and the Seventh South Carolina, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bland, moved down the slope to the. yard of Marye’s house, where 
they rendered valuable assistance in repelling the attack, the Third 
taking position in front of the house and the Seventh in rear. All of 
the movements detailed as occurring on the slope of this hill during the 
whole day took place under a murderous fire. 

The artillery on the north bank, though checked by the danger of hit- 
ting the Federal lines, still kept up a slow but very accurate fire. A 
number of guns from the suburbs of the town also swept the face of 
the hill, with case shot and canister, while innumerable sharpshooters 
kept up a fusilade more deadly than that of a line of battle. The 





* This gun exploded during the afternoon at the thirty-ninth discharge, but fortu- 
nately did no harm, though Generals Lee, Longstreet and others were standing 
very near it. A ten-pound Parrott then replaced it, until night, when Lane’s 
Whitworth gun took the position. 
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accuracy and the weight of this.fire may be imagined from a few illus- 
trations. Early in the morning, Captain H. L. King, a gallant aid of 
General McLaws, while carrying an order to General Cobb, fell dead 
on this hill, pierced with five balls. A member of the Twenty-fifth 
North Carolina, who came a little behind his regiment, when descend- 
ing this slope, fell dead and rolled to the bottom, perfectly riddled by 
the storm of balls directed at him. 

On the left of the Plank-road, where there was but little fire from 
sharpshooters, Major Latrobe, of General Longstreet’s staff, and Lieu- 
tenant Landry, of Maurin’s battery, removed a gun out of its pit to fire 
at a body of the enemy standing behind a hill. By the time that three 
shots could be fired the gun was disabled, and four out of six can- 
noneers were killed or wounded. 

The Third South Carolina, while fighting in front.of Marye’s house, 
lost in succession, in a very short while, six commanding officers,* and 
suffered a loss of one hundred and sixty-seven out of four hundred 
present. On the cessation of this attack the Third South Carolina, 
which had perhaps been unnecessarily exposed in meeting it, was moved 
at the suggestion of Colonel Nance (who still lay wounded on the field) 
to a road a short distance in rear and to the left, where it was able to 
find shelter and still fire upon the enemy. At the same time the Sev- 
enth South Carolina moved to the right, and in front of Marye’s house, 
to the support of the Fifteenth North Carolina. It formed behind a 
slope, where, in the subsequent fighting, it would load, march in line to 
the crest, fire, and fall back to reload. 

On the repulse of Sturgis’s and Getty’s divisions, Burnside, who was 
looking on from the Phillips house, and receiving particulars from his 
balloonists and couriers, ordered Hooker to cross the river with the 
Fifth corps, which was still in reserve, and to “carry that crest.” 
Accordingly the dense columns of this corps, which had heretofore 
been mere spectators of the stirring scene, now poured down toward 
the pontoon bridges, while General Hooker in person hurried across to 
examine the position. On the Confederate side the Fifteenth South 
Carolina, from the cemetery, and the Sixteenth Georgia, Colonel Bryan 
(the remaining regiment of Cobb’s brigade), joined the force behind the 
stone wall. There were now eleven regiments in the Telegraph road 





* Viz.: Colonel J. D. Nance, in three places; Lieutenant-Colonel Rutherford, 
Major Maffet, Captain Todd, severely; Captain Hance, mortally wounded; and 
Captain Summer, killed; leaving the regiment commanded by Captain J. K. 
Nance. 
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and the ditch on its left, numbering some 3,500 muskets, and forming 
four ranks along most of the front. Sheltered in various ways on the 
slope and ridge above were six other regiments, numbering about 2,500 - 
men. Behind the declivity in their front were the remains of the five 
divisions which had made assaults, numbering, however, probably not 
more than fourteen thousand men; for Meagher’s and Andrews’s bri- 
gades, and probably some others, had retreated into the town on being 
repulsed. This was, however, an ample force for offence, and its com- 
manders diligently rallied and reformed it, and made a fresh effort to 
dislodge their foes without waiting for the Fifth corps. This effort, 
made about 4 P. M., was favored by an accident for a few minutes, and 
resulted in a near approach to the Confederate line and one of the 
bloodiest repulses of the day. At half-past 3 P. M., the Washington 
Artillery having expended nearly all of its ammunition, and having 
one gun disabled and many men killed and wounded, Colonel Walton 
requested that his battalion (the Washington Artillery) should be 
relieved by a portion of Alexander’s battalion. 

Woolfolk’s battery of four guns, with a section of Jordan’s under 
Lieutenant Smith, and three guns under Captain Moody, were accord- 
ingly moved up in a ravine close in rear of the Washington Artillery, 
which now vacated the pits, and cleared the way for their advance at a 
gallop. It happened that the Washington Artillery was just seen to 
leave its pits as the enemy began his advance, and supposing it to indi- 
cate a general retreat of the Confederate line, and rejoicing to be rid 
of the canister and shell, the Federals cheered and pressed forward 
boldly, pouring in at the same time a tremendous fire. Meanwhile the 
relieving artillery, debouching from the ravine, was delayed for a few 
precious moments by the leading gun being upset in the narrow road 
and blocking the column. It was promptly righted, however, and 
deploying rapidly into the pits, the guns came into action in time to 
catch the enemy’s lines, already checked and staggering under 
the terrific infantry fire poured into him at such close quarters 
by the dense ranks behind the wall* and on the hill. When these nine 
fresh guns, with chests full of canister, added their missiles to the 
storm he faced, the halting lines speedily broke—many who had lain 
down and commenced to fire took to their heels to regain‘the shelter of 
the Valley—and the plateau was again deserted. 





* General Kershaw managed the fire of these crowded ranks in the Telegraph 
road with great coolness and skill. The men knelt to load, and rose by rank to 
fire. Nota single accident occurred. 
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General Hooker seems to have been a witness to this attack, and was 
so discouraged by its result, that he galloped back across the river and 
tried to dissuade Burnside from making any further effort upon the 
position. The latter, however, insisted, and preparations were therefore 
reluctantly made by Sumner to carry out the order. Humphrey's 
division was designated for the assault, and it was ordered to ad- 
vance with empty muskets, and rely solely on the bayonet. Its attack 
was preceded by an increased cannonade from additional batteries 
posted upon the suburbs of the town, and from two guns which had 
been previously advanced by hand to the crest of the slope within 
two hundred yards of the Confederate line. This was continued 
until after sundown, but it was effectively replied to from Marye’s 
Hill, and accomplished nothing. At length when twilight had already 
begun to obscure the scene, Humphrey's division;moved forward. Its 
attack was more judiciously planned than any of the preceding, in that it 
relied upon the bayonet, but the Confederate position was now defended 
by the fire of six ranks of infantry in the road and on the slope, besides 
a respectable artillery force, and the contest was very nearly such as 
will in future be seen between the bayonet and the breech-loader. The 
result augurs badly for the long vaunted supremacy; of the bayonet. 
Humphrey’s charge was undoubtedly gallantly made, for the division lost 
1,700 out of 4,000;men in ranks, but they did not approach within seventy- 
five yards of the Confederate position. In fact, the Confederates never 
even suspected this feature of the assault until it appeared in the north- 
ern accounts of the battle. A little cheering and words of command 
were heard and at the same time a heavy. musketry fire was opened 
from the Federal lines, probably by the supporting force. Infantry 
and artillery immediately replied with all their power. Through the 
smoke and twilight the assaulting column was scarcely seen in its dark 
uniform, and this fire was maintained until after dark, when about 6 P. 
M. it gradually died out on both sides, and the bloody day was over. 
A short time before this attack Kemper’s brigade, of Pickett’s division, 
had been sent to General Ransom and placed in reserve a short dis- 
tance in rear—some apprehension being felt of a night attack with the 
bayonet. Immediately after this assault General Ransom relieved the 
Twenty-fourth North Carolina, of his brigade (which had now been in its 
narrow ditch for two days), with a fresh regiment. At the same time 
pickets were thrown out in front of the line of battle, and these advanc- 
ing at first too far, were fired upon by the enemy still holding the 
crest of the plateau. It was supposed for a moment that the enemy 
were making another charge, and the Confederates springing to their 
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arms, opened a sharp fire of both smal] arms and artillery before the 
mistake was discovered. After this, however, the night passed off 
quietly. Ammunition was replenished and the wounded cared for- 
The Third South Carolina was relieved, on account of its heavy losses, 
by a Virginia regiment of Kemper's brigade, the remainder of the 
brigade being moved to the crest of the hill over the Telegraph road. 
The three remaining guns of Maurin’s battery were relieved by Moody’s 
and Jordan’s pieces, till then in reserve, and four of Moody's 
and Woolfolk’s guns, which had relieved the Washington Artil- 
lery, having exhausted their ammunition* were relieved by a bat- 
tery under Lieutenant Branch. It was proposed also to relieve Cobb's 
brigade, which had been in the Telegraph road now for forty-eight hours, 
but Colonel McMellan and his gallant command claimed the privilege 
of remaining. 

As has been seen, the obstinate contest at Marye’s Hill had ab- 
sorbed not only the whole of Sumner's force, except perhaps one divi- 
sion of the Ninth corps, but also Hooker’s reserve, leaving no force 
available for operations on other portions of Sumner’s front. Along 
the rest of Longstreet’s line, therefore, hostilities were limited to dis- 
tant sharpshooting and artillery practice, except in General Hood’s 
front, where a handsome little affair occurred about three o'clock in 
the afternoon. A small force of the enemy, apparently a brigade, and 
without any very definite object, found its way up the wooded ravine of 
Deep Run as far as the railroad where it surprised the flank of General 
Pender’s.picket line and captured an officer and fifteen men of the Six- 
teenth North Carolina, Colonel McElroy, and enfilading the position 
of the regiment, along the railroad track, which here ran through a 
cut, compelled it to fall back to a ditch two hundred yards in the rear, 
and on the flank of some artillery under Captain Latimer. Here it 
halted and with the artillery opened fire upon the enemy who now 
formed their line of battle along the railroad track, apparently pre- 
paring to attack the battery. General Law, of Hood’s division, who 
was supporting Pender’s flank, perceiving this sortie, rapidly advanced 
his brigade to the support of the battery, and selecting two new regi- 
ments which had never been under fire before, the Fifty-seventh North 
Carolina, Colonel Godwin, and the Fifty-fourth, Colonel McDowell, he 
led them in a charge upon the enemy, though in superior force and ex- 





*The supply of artillery ammunition in the ordnance trains was not sufficient 
to replenish the expenditures of this day. A quantity was shipped from Richmond 
but only arrived Sunday night. 
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cellently posted in the railroad cut. Colonel McElroy joined in the 
charge with his regiment and it was most gallantly executed, the Fifty- 
seventh leading and the others supporting. The enemy poured a 
severe fire upon them for a while from which the Fifty-seventh espe- 
cially suffered severe loss, but the advance was unchecked and the Fed- 
erals not liking the prospect of close quarters soon abandond their 
position and retreated across the field towards their batteries. 

The whole object of the charge was accomplished when the railroad 
cut was regained, and to pursue it farther was an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of blood, but the Confederate officers had not learned at that time 
the necessity of economizing their,men, and the men, in this case, were 
fighting their first battle with an ardent emulation of their veteran 
comrades who were spectators of the charge. Without halting at the 
railroad cut, whence the enemy had retreated, they pushed boldly 
across the level plain and pursued him within three hundred yards of 
his guns, along the line of the Bowling Green road. During this ad- 
vance, a force of the enemy opened an oblique fire upon it from the 
ravine of Deep Run, but the Fifty-fourth and a portion of the Fifty- 
seventh changed front to the left, and soon silenced them. The Fourth 
Alabama also advanced in front of Latimer’s guns at this time to sup- 
port the charge, but was not engaged. Having more than accomplished 
his object, General Law at length withdrew his small force to the rail- 
road, which position was afterwards held unmolested by various parts 
of Hood's division, until the enemy recrossed the river.* 

As the conflict on Saturday had been continued with such pertinacity 
until restrained by night, its renewal was confidently expected on the 
morning of the 14th, and it seems that it was indeed only averted by 
the urgent entreaties of General Sumner, and after a column of assault 
had been already formed.f Disgusted at the failure to carry the posi- 
tion, General Burnside had determined to undertake the business him- 
self, and was about to lead in person the Ninth corps, formed in a close 
column by regiments. It would certainly have been an interesting 
tactical experiment to have tried the effect of thirty-six lines, where 
the usual formation of three lines had so signally failed; but there is 





*In this charge the Fifty-seventh North Carolina lost one hundred and twenty- 
four men and the Fifty-fourth North Carolina lost forty-seven. The Sixteenth 
North Carolina, of Pender’s brigade, lost fifty-four killed and wounded in the 
whole affair. Private V.S. Smith, of the Fourth Alabama, an acting officer on 
General Law’s staff, and a most excellent soldier, was killed, and General Law had 
his horse killed under him. 

Swinton. Army of Potomac, p. 253. 
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little room to doubt that its failure would have been far more signal 
and bloody than any of the preceding. 

A large column closed in mass passes such obstacles as encumbered 
the path of this column with difficulty at the best, and when such a 
mass is once thrown into confusion order can hardly be restored to 
such a mixture of commands. Moreover, if the fire the day before 
had been too hot to face when distributed over a brigade front, now 
that its whole force would have been concentrated upon a regimental 
front, the head of the column must have dissipated rapidly in the in- 
fantry fire, while its body could never have held together in the con- 
verging storm of shell and canister which would have torn through its 
whole length. 

The Confederates had no intimation at the time of the desperate 
onset prepared for them, though expecting one somewhere, and pre- 
pared for it everywhere. The morning was again obscured by the 
smoky mist, and when it at length melted away General Burnside had 
abandoned all aggressive intentions and his heavy colum had been dis- 
persed by his own command, while still concealed in the friendly fog. 

During the night the enemy barricaded the principal streets of the 
city and established batteries in them, prepared rifle pits at various 
points and also loop-holed several houses for sharpshooters, from 
which he kept up an annoying fire during the whole day, as well 
as from his artillery on the opposite shore. A line of battle was shel- 
tered behind the slope between the Telegraph road and the canal, and 
he evidently invited an attack. As General Lee’s non-acceptance of 
this challenge has been loudly criticised, it may not be amiss to remark 
that sufficient reasons against his attacking can be discovered in any 
map of the battle-field. The operation would have been something 
like assaulting a superior force in the “Covered Way,” of a permanent 
fort with a wet ditch. Moreover, if General Lee had a fault it cer- 
tainly was not ar indisposition to take the offensive when opportunity 
offered. On the afternoon of the 15th, General Jackson did plan and 
prepare an assault with his whole corps upon the Federal left, but his 
initial step developed such strength in the enemy’s position that it was 
at once abandoned. The canal, the city and the raking batteries about 
Falmouth and below Fredericksburg rendered an advance by Long- 
street even more difficult. The Sabbath was accordingly passed by 
each army in simply inviting an assault from its adversary. The Con- 
federate artillery were ordered to reserve their ammunition entirely 
for the enemy's infantry, and consequently submitted quietly to the 
enemy's practice and only fired occasionally when a moving column would 
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come in sight. The sharpshooting was active, however, on both sides, 
and the Confederates made particularly good use of the upper stories 
of Marye’s house, which gave a view of many little nooks in which 
the Federal pickets and reserves sought shelter.* During his assaults 
of the previous day hundreds of the enemy's bravest men had fallen 
wounded so far in the front and under such a terrible fire that their 
friends were unable to remove them. During the night the litter- 
bearers carried off all within their picket-lines, but a great number 
were still alive and lying where they fell during the whole Sabbath. 
They were in full view of both lines, being scarcely a hundred yards 
distant from each other, and their piteous groans and cries for water 
were plainly audible to the Confederates, and certainly moved many a 
heart with pity. General Burnside must have been fully aware of 
this state of affairs, for it is a consequence of every unsuccessful charge, 
and it is difficult to conceive why he made no effort to relieve the 
wretched sufferers. A flag of truce would have at once procured their 
delivery on his picket line, or the privilege of sending his litter-bearers 
and surgeons for them, but it was never sent—perhaps because the 
fact of his having to resort to this means of getting his wounded would 
have implied less success than he was disposed to claim. 

One noble act of humanity to the abandoned and dying, however, 
was performed by a brave South Carolina Sergeant, whose name I 
regret not to be able to record, and who was afterwards killed at 
Chickamauga, for it is more worthy of commemoration than the 
bravest deed in the heat of action. Touched ‘by their sad cries, 
the Sergeant begged permission from General Kershaw to show a 
white handkerchief and go out on the field with some canteens 
of water and at least relieve the thirst of a few. This, General 
Kershaw was compelled to refuse, lest it should be interpreted as a flag 
of truce. The Sergeant then begged so earnestly for permission to go 
without showing any signal and run the risk of being shot, that, honor- 
ing his noble motives, General Kershaw at length consented, though 
fully expecting to see him killed as soon as he showed himself in front 
of the wall, for the sharpshooters were so prompt and accurate in their 
fire that there was great danger that he would be shot before the enemy 





* Lieutenant Doby, of General Kershaw’s staff, directed this firing, which was 
kept up by detachments from the different regiments near. The enemy’s artillery 
frequently fired into the house, but could not dislodge the marksmen. Federal 
accounts stated that Sykes’s Division, which held the opposite front, lost 150 men 
‘during the day. 
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could perceive his motives. Collecting some canteens of water from his 
comrades, however, he boldly stepped over the wall and advanced to- 
wards the nearest group of the prostrate forms which strewed the 
ground. Two or three shots were fired, which narrowly missed him; 
but he did not hesitate, and, walking quietly on, soon commenced to 
distribute the water to all who were yet alive. Seeing the unhoped- 
for succor, many who were lying in silent despair beckoned and cried 
to him from all directions, and he, collecting their canteens, made seve- 
ral returns to the road to get them filled by his comrades before ceasing 
his humane task. During the following night some of the cannoneers 
from Jordan’s battery also carried water to the nearest wounded, but 
the slight relief which these efforts afforded availed but little, even to 
those whom it reached. When, on the 16th, the enemy retreated 
across the river, and the Confederate surgeons were able to examine 
the ground, but one of the wounded was still alive. 

The Sabbath having passed quietly, and it being known in the Con- 
federate lines that the Eleventh corps, under Siegel, was marching 
rapidly to join Burnside, a renewal of the attack was confidently ex- 
pected on Monday morning. Accordingly the Confederate position 
was strengthened during the night of the 14th by rifle-pits connecting 
the guns on Marye’s hill, and by several new pits for artillery; from 
two of which, a short distance south of Stansbury’s house, a part of 
the low ground along the canal could be enfiladed. Jenkins’s and 
Kemper’s brigades were removed from Marye’s hill to Pickett’s front 
during the night. Kemper was replaced by Ransom’s brigade and 
Jenkins by Cooke’s and the Sixteenth Mississippi and part of the Forty- 
sixth, of Featherstone’s brigade. Colonel McMillan and Cobb’s brigade 
were also relieved, though much against their wishes, by General 
Semmes’s brigade. A brilliant aurora illuminated the night and much 
facilitated the work upon the entrenchments, but the morning of the 
15th was again obscured by the fog. This cleared away, however, 
about 8 A. M., but, to the great disappointment of the Confederates, it 
revealed no signs of an attack. 

The enemy’s situation was unchanged, except that his rifle pits and 
fortifications in the suburbs of the city had considerably increased 
during the night. The supplies of ammunition sent from Richmond 
had at length been received, and the guns on Marye’s Hill were now 
allowed to dispense a little of it among the sharpshooters, who had 
been so annoying the day before. The new pits near Stansbury’s 
house were occupied by two twelve pounders under Captain Moody, 
and when the fog cleared up, they opened a raking fire upon the 
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enemy's troops sheltered behind the slopes in front of Marye’s Hill, 
which soon drove them from their positions, At first, a number ran 
for shelter to the city, but the sharpshooters and guns on Marye’s Hill 
punished these fugities so severely, that the remainder took refuge in 
cellars and nooks wherever they could be hid, and did not dare to dis- 
close their whereabouts by firing a shot. A brick tanyard on the canal, 
which had been loop-holed and extremely annoying on Sunday, was also 
demoralized and silenced at an early hour by a single well-aimed shell, 
which took off a sharpshooter’s head, and during the rest of the day 
the Confederate line was entirely free from all annoyance, while the 
artillerists amused themselves by dispersing the many little knots of 
gazers who had hitherto been able to assemble in the enemy’s lines 
with impunity when out of musket range. 

In the afternoon of the 15th, a flag of truce was sent into Jackson's 
line by General Franklin or one of his corps commanders, asking per- 
mission to remove the wounded who had fallen on the 13th between 
lines. As there was no evidence of its having the sanction of General 
Burnside, the request was returned by General Lee, to be sent through 
him, and on its reception from him, it was granted. This truce was 
only requested, however, on the front below Deep Run, and did not 
prevail on Longstreet’s line, which continued to shell the enemy mod- 
erately until dark. 

A large force of the enemy appeared during the day on the plateau 
near the Philips house, and it was supposed to be, and probably was, 
the newly arrived Eleventh corps, under Siegel. It was still expected, 
therefore, that Burnside would renew the offensive on the next day, 
and work upon the Confederate position was accordingly continued all 
night. The night was cloudy, intensely dark, and windy, and the 
wind blew directly toward the Federal lines, so that no noise within 
them could be heard by the Confederate pickets, and during the latter 
hours of the night it‘rained. Providentially favored by this weather, 
General Burnside during the night crossed his whole army to the Staf- 
ford side. It is needless to say how bitter was the disappointment of 
the whole army at this indecisive termination of the struggle. 

On the morning of the 16th, the enemy’s pickets not being visible, 
General Kershaw sent out scouts, who soon reported that the town was 
evacuated. Three regiments were at once despatched to take possession 
of the town, one from Jenkins’s brigade, which had relieved Cooke's 
during the night, one from Kershaw’s and one from Semmes’s brigade. 
These regiments advancing into the city picked up four hundred pri- 
soners and found two hundred and fifty thousand rounds of small-arms 
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ammunition abandoned by the enemy; very acceptable but very meagre 
leavings for so large an army. On the field of battle, however, there 
were picked up fifty-five hundred stand of arms, principally rifled 
muskets—a very desirable acquisition—and also two flags, one an 
embroidered guidon of the Sixty-Ninth New York, of Meagher’s bri- 
gade, the other a large red and white flag, with the figure 1 in the 
centre. 

The enemy fired a few shells from his heavy batteries on the Stafford 
side at some of the moving bodies of the Confederates, one of which 
killed one man in the Third South Carolina battalion at Howison's 
Mill, but this firing lasted only a few minutes and before the day was 
over the pickets were again amicably established in their old positions 
on the opposite banks of the river and the battle of Fredericksburg 
finished. 

The advance of General Jackson's picket force on the morning of the 
15th caught two hundred and ninety of the enemy who had failed to 
cross for some reason and his ordnance officer also collected forty-four 
hundred small arms abandoned on his position of the field. The total 
capture of small arms was therefore near ten thousand. The casualties 
in Longstreet’s corps were as follows: 
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The casualties in Jackson’s corps were twenty-six officers killed and 
one hundred and ninety-five wounded; three hundred and eighteen 
men killed and twenty-three hundred and fifty wounded; eighteen 
officers and five hundred and eight men missing—making a total loss 
in this corps of three thousand four hundred and fifteen, aud in both 
corps an aggregate of five thousand three hundred and eleven, of whom 
probably six hundred were captured. General Burnside at first admit- 
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ted a loss of but, eight or nine thousand, but later reports* fixed it 
more accurately at twelve thousand three hundred and twenty-one, of 
whom probably a thousand were missing. Nearly two-thirds of this 
loss fell upon the divisions which made the attacks upon Marye’s hill.t 
Fully twenty-seven thousand infantry had been thrown againet this 
position, and they had the support of about fourteen thousand more 
near at hand and the assistance of very many guns. 

The force that made the defence has been shown to have scarcely 
exceeded six thousand muskets and twenty guns, and I have also 
endeavored to set forth fully the disadvantages under which the attack- 
ing force labored. The infantry in the Telegraph road fired during the 
13th an average of fifty-five rounds per man, and the guns on Marye’s 
hill fired about twenty-four hundred rounds from eleven pits. 





Sketch of Third Battery of Maryland Artillery. 


By Captain W. L. Rirrer. 
Paper No. 3. 
TO THE EAST. 


At midnight the camp at Fish Lake was broken up, and the com- 
mand proceeded on its way, crossing Deer Creek and Bogue Phaliah. 
The cavalry swam the latter, while the artillery was ferried over. En- 
camping on the east side of the Bogue, the success of the expedition 
thus far was celebrated by a banquet at headquarters. The central 
feature, and most acceptable viand at this feast, was a huge dish of 
bear’s meat, flanked with oysters, jellies and other luxuries captured 
from the Federals. , 

On the 2lst of May, the march was continued through the Sun- 
flower country to the stream of that name. Early on the 23d, a cross- 
ing was effected, yet but nine miles were made that day, by reason of 
the wretched condition of the road. The Yazoo was reached on the 
24th, and crossed the same day near Greenwood, between Fort Pem- 
berton and certain obstructions sunk in the Yazoo. 

These obstructions had been placed there by General Ferguson's 
orders, to prevent the enemy from ascending that way, and cutting off 





* Halleck’s Report for 1863. 
+ Reynolds’s corps was the only one seriously engaged on the enemy’s left, and 
his losses were a little over four thousand men. 
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Major Bridges’ retreat. In times of high water there was another 
means of approach from the north by way of the Cold Water, and 
down the Tallahatchie river. To close that route to the enemy's gun- 
boats, the Star of the West was found to have been sunk in the last 
named stream, near Fort Pemberton. It will be remembered that it 
was the Star of the West that opened the war, by getting itself fired 
into, while bringing reinforcements to Major Anderson at Fort Sump- 
ter, in 1861. ' 

To one who knows the nature of the country, this march of seventy 
miles, from Greenville to Greenwood, will seem almost incredible, 
Fully forty miles lay through aswamp covered with canebrakes, shrub- 
bery and grape vines, interlaced with the greenbrier. The ground was 
boggy and difficult, so that when the pioneer corps had cut a road 
through the jungle, it had to be corduroyed in many places to make it 
passable. The progress. of the battery through this region, surprised 
none more than the people who lived in it. During the rainy season 
the whole country is flooded, and the inhabitants place their horses, 
cattle, hogs, farming implements and household furniture aboard a 
large raft, and tying this to the tops of trees, abandon their houses for 
this aquatic residence. Here the whole family live in seeming content 
until the waters subside, and they again set on foot terra firma. 

The cavalry had reached the Yazoo several days before the artillery; 
and, learning that the enemy’s gunboats were coming up the stream, 
had sunk several transports twelve miles below Greenwood to prevent 
their passage. Before they succeeded in removing these obstructions, 
Major Bridges’s artillery, as stated above, came up and crossed. 

That evening a company of sharpshooters, under Captain Morgan, of 
Texas, was sent to attack the ironclads engaged in removing the ob- 
structions. They were found moored to the bank with cables, and 
busy at work. During the night Morgan’s men surrounded the boats, 
and when at daylight the Federals came out to prosecute their work, 
a large number of them were shot down at the first fire. It was an 
embarrassing position for them, for their boats were fastened to the 
bank, and they could not come out to loose them. If they opened 
their port-holes, the Texans fired into them; and their guns could not 
be elevated sufficiently to reach the Confederates, they being near at 
hand and the banks high. So, closing their port-holes and cutting 
their cables, the ironclads backed rapidly down the stream, followed 
for several miles by the Texans. 

From Greenwood the battery was ordered to Yazoo city, where it 
arrived on the lst of June. After one more engagement with the Fed- 
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eral vessels on the Yazoo, it proceeded on the 12th to Vernon, Mias., 
where it was attached to General McNair’s brigade of Walker's di- 
vision. Six days after, it was transferred to General Ector’s brigade 
of the same division. A section of Captain McNally’s Arkansas bat- 
tery, under Lieutenant Moore, was also attached to this brigade; and, 
as he was the senior officer, he took command of both sections. Walker’s 
division constituted part of the army which General Joseph E. Johnston 
was assembling for the relief of Vicksburg. 

On the 1st of July the movement toward Vicksburg began. While 
waiting for the pontoons on which the Big Black river was to be crossed 
the news was received at head-quarters that Vicksburg had capitulated. 
About midnight of the 5th Lieutenant Ritter was wakened by Lieu- 
tenant Moore, who told him in a low voice to get up, have the horses 
harnessed and hitched and all ready to move in a short time; that 
Vicksburg had fallen, and that the army would soon begin its retreat 
toward Jackson. He warned him especially to say nothing yet to the 
men of the news just received. 

How great a calamity the fall of Vicksburg was to the Confederacy 
is well known. It was specially painful to the detached section of the 
Third Maryland, as much the larger part of their battery was lost with 
the city. Ae before stated, three officers, seventy men, and five guns 
of the Third Maryland were surrendered. 

They were paroled on the 12th of July, and on the 26th, at Enter- 
prise, were furloughed for thirty days, with orders to report at Decatur, 
Georgia. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE INDIANOLA. 


The Indianola was captured from the Federals on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1863, near Grand Gulf. An authentic account of the engage- 
ment is contained in Major Brent’s report to General Richard Taylor, 
published in the Southern Historical Society Papers; but a better and 
more graphic one may be found in General Taylor's book, “ Destruction 
and Reconstruction.” The Indianola was the most formidable vessel of the 
enemy's fleet on the Mississippi, and her capture was the subject of 
much rejoicing at the time, both as a glorious achievement and as 
making a most invaluable addition to the small Confederate squadron. 
Neither Major Brent nor General Taylor, however, tells what became 
of the Indianola, nor why it was that the hopes built upon her were 
never realized. 

Her end was as discreditable to the parties concerned as her capture 
was glorious to the crews of the Webb and the Queen of the West. 
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She was in a nearly sinking condition at the close of the engagement, 
and was towed to the east bank of the river and there.made fast. A 
lieutenant (of infantry, it is said), with a small detachment, was put in 
charge of her till repairs could be made. Her reappearance under the 
Confederate flag was so much dreaded by the Federals above Vicks- 
burg, that they devised the following trick to secure her total destruc- 
tion by her captorg: A coal-barge was covered with timber and plank, 
and so painted as to resemble closely an iron-clad. Imitation guns 
were provided, and every means employed to give the imitation the 
character of a formidable verity, Thus prepared, it was turned adrift 
to float down near the Indianola. Its real character was detected by 
the batteries at Vicksburg, but it met with better success when it came 
near the inexperienced infantry officer in charge of the Indianola. 
Fearing an attack, the Lieutenant did just what the shrewd Federals 
had hoped—fired his boat and decamped. 

I am glad to be able to adduce the testimony of an eye witness, who 
was throughly acquainted with the whole transaction, in the shape of 
a letter from Lieutenant William T. Patten, to Lieutenant John B. 
Rowan, of the Third Maryland artillery. 


On Boarp C.S. Ram, QUEEN oF THE WEST, 
Alexandria, La., March, 3d, 1863. 

Dear Rowan,—The evening I left you we proceeded down the river. 
When we came to the Indianola she was still burning, having been 
fired by the officer in charge, on discovering the terrible iron-clad coal- 
barge which passed Vicksburg on Wednesday. We reached Natchez 
on Saturday morning, when the guards all got drunk, and we were 
detained two or three hours getting them on board, and even then, left 
behind a Lieutenant and four men, When we got started we had a 
grand time as they were still drinking and wanted to thrash the Cap- 
tain for remonstrating with them. At the mouth of Red river I got 
off, and the boat went down to Port Hudson. On Saturday night I 
got on board the steamer Doubloon, bound up Red river. About 11 
o'clock A. M., yesterday, I passed Fort Taylor where the Queen was 
taken. The Fort mounts three heavy guns which were casemated. 
They also have a raft to swing across the river to stop boats from pass- 
ing. We arrived there last night about 9 o'clock, and, on coming on 
board, found our men enjoying a game of cards. They were glad to 
see me. 

O'Connell and O’Brien are on the Webb, lying alongside. I can get 
them whenever we leave here. Edgar is on this boat. Jack Foley 
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and Sanchez were left on the wreck. I presume they have got back to 
the company by this time. This boat is being repaired, and, from what 
I can learn, will be here some days. The Webb has a big bite out of 
her bow. She will be repaired and her prow covered with iron. 

There is a great deal of indignation here at the destruction of the 
Indianola. I should not like to be in the place of the Lieutenant who 
ordered her to be burnt. ; 

This is a beautiful little town, on the right bank of the river. It has 
something of the appearance of Selma. Ned Langley says he is wait- 
ing patiently for his appointment. Our guns are at Fort Taylor, and 
Captain James McCloskey, an old acquaintance of Lieutenant Claiborne, 
says he thinks we can get them. My love to all the boys. 


Very truly yours, Wm. T. Patten. 


Another letter from Lieutenant Patten: 


On Boarp OC. S. Steam Ram, QUEEN OF THE WEST, 
Alexandria, La., March 9th, 1863. 


Dear Rowan,—I wrote you a short letter on my arrival here last 
Tuesday, and now on the eve of my departure again. The week has 
been consumed in effecting the necessary repairs, which are now nearly 
completed. The effect of the late conflicts have been entirely oblite- 
rated by new wood-work and a coat of gas-tar. The gun which was 
damaged the night of the fight has been bored out, and will soon be on 
board ready for service. 

I do not know for certain where we are destined, but think for Bur- 
wick's bay, if there is sufficient water for us to get there. There is a 
fleet of Federal gunboats there, among which we will have some fun. 

I find Captain McCloskey much of a gentleman. 

How do you get on with sassafras tea and bull now? I suspect you 
will scarcely make a shadow when I see you. Our bill of fare consists 
of bacon, fat beef, venison steak, eggs, biscuit, and strong green tea, I 
hope we will get some coffee soon. 

Tell Major Clark if he wants a horse, he can have Alex. until I come 
back. Should any letters have come for me, please forward them and 
write me at this place, to which we will return from Burwick’s bay. 

General E. Kirby Smith arrived here the other day. I saw him at 
church yesterday. Major Brown is not with him. 

Excuse a longer letter. This is such a bad pen. I am horrified at 
my own writing. It would disgrace John B. Rowan or Ferd. Claiborne. 
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Remember me to Ritter, Claiborne, Franklin, Tinley, Halbrook, and all 
friends. Very truly yours, Wm. T..ParrTen. 


On the 19th of March another letter was received from Lieutenant 
Patten, which was the last he wrote Lieutenant Rowan. 


THE COMBAT AT JACKSON. 


Johnston’s army reached Jackson on the night of the 7th of July, 
and before day the next morning was ordered into the trenches west of 
the town. On the 10th, the enemy appeared in front, drove in the 
Confederate pickets, and began to fortify. The first two days they 
were occupied in constructing works, and occasionally would fire a shot. 
During this time Johnston kept up a desultory fire upon the enemy’s 
working parties. The position occupied by Moore’s battery, commanded 
a view of about half of the Confederate line, consequently all the move- 
ments of either army within that space could be distinctly seen from 
this point. Several charges were made by the Confederates to drive 
the enemy's sharpshooters from buildings in front, and to destroy the 
buildings thus occupied, which were in every case successful. 


Moore's battery occupied an angle in the line on the Raymond or 
Vicksburg road, and Federals constructed works in a semicircle about 
this point, and planted between thirty and forty pieces of artillery, con- 
sisting of twenty pounder Parrotts and Napoleon guns. The object in 
this concentration of artillery, was to dismount a siege gun, which oc- 
cupied a position between the two sections of Moore's battery. In this 
angle of the line of Johnston’s front were the seige piece, two twenty 
pounder Parrotts, two three inch rifled pieces, and three twelve 
pounder Howitzers, eight guns in all. 

Private Henry Gordon, a member of Lieutenant Ritter’s section, was 
killed on the evening of the second day (Saturday). He was a good 
soldier, and his loss was regretted by all. 

Sergeant Ball, of the Missouri Artillery, acted as gunner of the siege 
piece, and was badly wounded on Saturday by a sharpshooter. These 
sharpshooters had sheltered themselves in a large building, four hun- 
dred yards from Moore’s battery, on the right of the Raymond road, 
and annoyed his men by keeping up an incessant fire, so that they could 
not move without danger. Ritter resorted to everything he could 
think of to destroy this building, but failed. He filled shells with the 
composition of port fires and shot them into the building, but for some 
reason, unexplained, this last resort failed. 
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Sunday morning, 12th of July, the sun rose in a cloudless sky. It 
was @ bright and beautiful day, and seemed more like a Sabbath, than 
any enjoyed for a long while. From the northeast a gentle breeze was 
blowing, but, save its whisperings, not a sound disturbed the stillness 
except an occasional picket shot, reverberating among the hills. 

The men were sitting on some seats they had constructed along the 
parapet for their comfort, when not engaged, when suddenly they were 
aroused by a terrific fire from the enemy’s artillery, which appeared to 
shake the very earth. For two hours the leaden storm raged, with in- 
creasing violence. The moment the attack opened, the men were called 
to action, and the fire was returned with corresponding earnestness and 
force. The cotton bales, which had been knocked off the parapet by 
the enemy's shot, were set on fire by the explosion of the shell, and had 
to be rolled back from the works to prevent the fire communicating 
with the ammunition. 

Lieutenant Whitney, of the Missouri Artillery, who had been as- 
signed to duty in Moore’s battery a few days before, was wounded 
early in the engagement. Lieutenant Moore, who from a position on 
the right of Lieutenant Ritter’s section was watching the effect of the 
shell, was struck by a cotton-bale, knocked from the parapet by a shot 
from the enemy, and seriously though not dangerously wounded. He 
called to Lieutenant Ritter, saying he was wounded and would go to 
the rear, and that Ritter should take command of the battery. Ser- 
geant Daniel Toomey, of the Third Maryland, and several of his men, 
were wounded, as also a number of Moore's section. Lieutenant Ritter 
estimated the number of shell thrown at his battery during the en- 
gagement of two hours at one thousand eight hundred. He himself 
used one hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the estimate of the ammunition used by the enemy falls 
far short in proportion to that of the Confederates. 

Late the next morning Corporal L. McCurry, one of the gunners of 
Ritter’s section, was killed by a minnie ball while sighting his gun. 
The ball passed through the brim of his brother’s hat and struck him 
in the forehead, passed through the brain, killing him instantly. The 
survivor was greatly affected by his brother's death, but immediately 
took his place at the gun. A coffin was made, and, placing the body 
in it, the men carried it at night to a small stream a mile in the rear of 
the battery, and there buried it in the darkness, by the fitful and un- 
certain light of torches. The funeral services were performed by Mr. 
Brown, a friend of the deceased, and a candidate for the ministry, 
belonging to the same detachment. They returned with saddened 
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hearts and “bitterly thought of the morrow.” Corporal McCurry was 
from Rome, Ga., and was a polished gentleman, a Christian, and an 
excellent soldier. There was not a better artillerist in the army. The 
capture of the transport Minnesota in May, 1863, was due in a great 
measure to the excellent manner in which he handled his gun. __ 

The losses of the Third Maryland section at Jackson, during the 
seven days it was under fire, was as follows: 

Killed—Corporal L. McCurry, Private Henry Gordon. 

Wounded—Sergeant Daniel Toomey, Privates Brown, Emmit Wells, 
and J. P. Wills. 

Lieutenant Ritter was also wounded on the instep by a piece of 
shell, but was not obliged to leave his command. 





Battle of Johnsonville. 


By Captain Jonn W. Morron. 


[ Read before the Louisville Southern Historical Association. ] 


To Captain W. O. Dodd, President, and to the Members 
of the Southern Historical Society of Louisville, Ky.: 


Gentlemen,—Our last paper brought Forrest on his Tennessee river 
raid to Paris Landing, where, November 1, our fleet, composed of the 
gunboat Undine, Captain Frank P. Gracey commanding, and the trans- 
port Venus, with her armament of two twenty-pounder Parrott guns, 
Colonel W. A. Dawson commanding, was equipped for service. Toward 
noon of the same day we were under orders and moving on Johnsonville. 

Rice’s battery was directed to accompany Chalmers’s division of cav- 
alry in the advance, and to keep as close to the river as possible, to pro- 
tect the Undine and Venus from any attack from above. While 
Morton's battery was ordered to guard the rear, supported by Buford’s 
division of cavalry, and prevent the approach of any gunboats from 
below. Our naval forces were instructed to moveslowly and cautiously 
up the river, keeping under cover of the land batteries. It was under- 
stood that a combined attack would be made by land and water upon 
Johnsonville. 

The announcement of Hood’s army crossing the Tennessee river at 
Florence, Alabama, on his happily conceived, but ill-fated raid into 
Middle Tennessee, had been received by our command. General For- 
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rest expressed the desire to clear the river of all obstructions with his 
navy and land batteries, thus facilitating Hood’s advance movement. 

A steady rain began to fall. The roads, naturally rough and hilly, 
became miry and difficult to pass with artillery. Frequently, at sud- 
den bends in the river, the road would diverge and throw our land 
forces some distance out of range, and from cover of the gunboat and 
transport. Our command encamped the night of the lst south of the 
crossing of the Memphis and Clarksville railroad over the Tennessee 
river, the gunboat and transport anchoring under shelter of our batteries. 

The location of General Bell’s encampment was some two miles 
north of Morton’s battery, in a large cypress grove, near the river bank. 
As we subsequently learned, this gallant command, always a favorite 
with the artillery, had pitched their oil-cloths and blankets—they had 
no tents—as best they could to protect themselves from the threaten- 
ing rain. Some were drying themselves before the blazing pine fires, 
others were preparing their scanty meals, while others, from the fatigue 
of the march, had fallen asleep, and, no doubt, were dreaming of dear 
ones at home, or “the girl they left behind them,” when suddenly the 
roar as of distant thunder was quickly followed by the crashing of the 
cypress trees above and around, caused by the explosion of thirty-two- 
pounder shells right in the camp, producing confusion and naturally a 
first-class panic, not only among the horses, but among the men. Gal- 
lant soldiers and otherwise intrepid officers could be seen running in 
almost every direction, frequently running over one another, carrying 
with them the first thing they could lay hands upon; one had a 
saddle, another a camp-kettle, a bridle or a musket, while still others 
were dashing through the woods on horseback without saddle, and fre- 
quently without saddle or bridle, while they themselves were without 
coats, and often hatless. The advance of these wild men on horses 
struck the artillery camp, and, arousing the officers and men, declared 
“the gunboats were right down there in the woods, and moving right 
into our camp.” Some who had lost their horses and their way out of 
the dense forest, concealed themselves behind logs and stumps, after 
awhile crawled back and extinguished the fires, and a dead silence 
reigned throughout the camp. 

Several gunboats, approaching from below, were attracted by the 
bright camp-fires, and, shelling the woods with great accuracy, caused 
this amusing incident, which was so often laughed over by the boys. 

It rained continually throughout the night, making the roads still 
more difficult for artillery, especially with half-fed and worn-out horses, 
so that our fleet steaming ahead of land batteries precipitated an un- 
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equaled engagement between Captain Gracey, commanding the Undine, 
and the Federal gunboats. 

For a more minute and interesting description of this engagement we. 
take pleasure in presenting Captain Gracey’s account, which we desire 
to incorporate in full in our paper. The following letter will explain 
itself: 

OLARKSVILLE, TENN., April 29, 1882. 
Captain John W. Morton, Nashville, Tenn. : 

My Dear Captain,—On the receipt of your letter asking me to relate 
my adventures during the Johnsonville campaign, I supposed you 
wished to rub up your recollection, and that you would after reading 
my letter incorporate into your papers such parts as you considered of 
sufficient interest. I cannot, therefore, permit my letter to be read 
before the Society unless you will make this explanation. 

Truly your friend, F, P. GRAceEy. 


CAPTAIN GRACEY’S PAPER. 


My Dear Captain,—I am in receipt of your kind letter, wherein you 
informed me you would, on the 27th instant, read a paper before the 
Southern Historical Society, at Louisville, on the Johnsonville cam- 
paign, and that you would be pleased to have me relate my experience. 
in that memorable affair. 

To be candid with you, my dear friend, time, business complications 
and perplexities, and one long, continuous struggle with Dame Fortune 
to better my financial condition, has played sad havoc with my recol- 
lection of old war scenes. I will, however, with pleasure relate them, 
trusting to you, who was one of the leading spirits of that very spirited 
affair, to correct any errors in my statement. 

I will not attempt a description in detail of this brilliant episode, 
but confine myself to the especial parts in which I was engaged. 

On the 29th of October, 1864, at daylight, I found myself Captain of 
a cavalry company attached to General H. B. Lyon’s brigade, then at 
Fort Heiman, on the west bank of the Tennessee river. Until this 
time I had been continuously employed in the artillery service under 
General Breckinridge, then consecutively under Generals Bate, Cheat- 
ham, Helm, Preston and Lewis, with sixty days’ service in heavy artil- 
lery during the siege of Vicksburg. My battery was familiarly known 
as the First Kentucky or Cobb’s battery. General H. B. Lyon was its 
original commander, Major Cobb, of Paducah, succeeding him, whilst I 
in turn became his successor. 
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On the morning previously mentioned I was with General Lyon’s 
brigade of cavalry concealed on the bank of the Tennessee; a portion 
of my command had been detailed to assist in working the six-inch 
“Parrott” guns sent from Mobile to blockade the Tennessee river. At 
this time I had not heard Johnsonville whispered, nor do I believe, ex- 
cept for the easy triumph of our artillery over the gunboats, that any 
effort would have been made to destroy Johnsonville. 

About 9 A. M. a boat was reported ascending the river. She soon 
appeared around the point below us, heavily laden, with a barge in 
tow. She proved to be the Mazeppa, a new steamboat, on her first 
trip. As soon as she passed above us a few hundred yards, I had the 
pleasure of seeing how “Forrest's artillery” would work, and am glad 
to say it was served with a skill and precision I had not seen surpassed 
during three years of almost constant strife. 

In ten minutes her machinery was wrecked, and she by the impetus 
she had when the fatal shot struck her, was driven aground on the op- 
posite shore. It was a sore disappointment to the entire command to 
see this great prize at their mercy and yet unattainable, not a boat of 
any description could be found; all we could do was to gaze with long- 
ing eyes at the good things, and wish we were there. Finally my 
patriotism could not be controlled, and I determined to have some of 
the Mazeppa’s stores, or expend considerable energy in trying. So 
without orders from superiors or much reflection I rolled a small log 
into the river, placed my hands on the end of it for support, and struck 
for the other shore. It was a long and fatiguing trip across the river, 
and I had abundance of time for reflection before I landed, several 
hundred yards below the steamer. At times I thought I did not want 
the stores as bad asI did; but one glance at the supplies would in- 
stautly renew my patriotism, and I would push my way ahead. On 
reaching the shore I struck out for tall timber. I knew my greatest 
danger was whilst exposed between the waters’ edge and the timber on 
the top bank. As I approached the vessel from the rear or bank side, 
I espied several blue coats concealed behind trees (our boys were still 
shooting across the river with their Enfield rifles), and I confessed to 
myself things looked decidely blue, and I determined then and there I 
would never let my patriotism or desire to secure food and clothing for 
the boys get me into such a scrape again. Things did look bad. I was 
on the enemy’s side of the river, alone, with two pistols that had been 
in the river with me for at least an hour, with I could not tell how 
many blue-coats between me and the boat; but something must be 
done, and quickly. I determined to charge them, demand their sur- 
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render, which if they declined to do I would do myself. I charged, 
they surrendered, and in a few minutes I had them in front of me in 
the bow of the boat, while the boys on the other shore were yelling like 
madman at my success. Fortunately the prisioners, three in number, 
proved to be old river men—and good men, as I have found since the 
war. Having been engaged in that interest myself before the war, I 
was in my element. I ordered the prisoners into a lifeboat, whilst I 
passed them coil after coil of rope, until the boat would carry no more. 
After fastening one end to the Mazeppa’s cavil, the prisoners pro- 
ceeded to row across the river, playing out the cable as they progressed. 
They soon reached the shore, when a thousand hands reached out to 
draw the boat across the river. 

General Buford took charge of the life-boat as soon as the rope was 
removed from it, and by it succeeded in getting on the Mazeppa while 
she was in mid-stream. The General mounted the hurricane roof, rang 
the bell, gave orders to imaginary crews, and exhibited many evidences 
of delight in securing a prize loaded with sufficient supplies to feed and 
clothe his entire division for a year; and thus quietly and unevent- 
fully: was landed the first great prize in the Johnsonville campaign. 

The following day more serious affairs demanded our attention. The 
Cheeseman and Venus soon became our prey. The gunboat Undine, 
or No. 55, after a long and stubborn conflict, was abandoned by her 
crew. She was perfectly riddled with shell, but, strange to say, her 
machinery and boilers were uninjured. Gunboats from above and be- 
low added their din to the uproar, but to no purpose. Our light guns on 
the bank were too much for their heavy ones on water, and they with- 
drew out of range. 

In the meantime, the Mazeppa, stripped of her valuable cargo, and 
a hopeless cripple, was consigned to the flames as worthless property. 
But I will not tire you with a description of this day’s glory, as my 
share was small, and you know better than any other living man who 
the heroes of it were. 

During the succeeding day I was informed by General Lyon that 
Forrest intended to utilize his captured vessels in transporting his com- 
mand across the river, with the view of capturing the supplies at John- 
sonville, and then load them on our transport for General Hood, who 
was at Tuscumbia awaiting supplies by a tortuous route from Mississippi. 
Had this programme been carried out, Hood would have been in Middle 
Tennessee thirty days sooner than he did arrive. You can imagine how 
much smaller would have been the forces to oppose him. The General 
also informed me that he had recommended me to General Forrest as a 
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suitable officer to take charge of his “fleet.” At this time I had never 
met General Forrest. A few hours later I was ordered by the General 
to examine the gunboat Undine, with a view of taking charge of her, 
and to report to him if she needed anything to make acruise. I re- 
ported her hull and machinery intact, armament and ordnance good, 
but no provisions and fuel for one day's steaming. An ox was driven 
under the bank and butchered, a few barrels of hard-tack from the 
Mazeppa was rolled on board, twenty cords of pipe-staves were taken 
from the river bank to be used as fuel in lieu of coal, when I reported 
to General Forrest the flagship was ready for duty. 

The crew was as impromptu as the supplies, made up from material on 
hand. But the crew was the best part about it. The vessel was but 
little better than a wreck, whilst the crew was selected from my old 
battery, all of them tried men in heavy and light artillery. A large 
part of them had done volunteer duty on the Arkansaw ram in the 
terrible conflict with the whole Mississippi-river fleet at Vicksburg. 

My pilots, engineers, mates and fireman were detailed from the 
transports captured; they all denied being in the marine service of the 
United States, so there was nothing wrong in impressing citizens found 
on our soil. Before the war I was a steamboat man, so you will see 
from commander down every one was familiar with the duties devolv- 
ing upon him. Lieutenant-Colonel Dawson was to take charge of the 
transport Venus with our two six-inch “ Parrot” guns that had done 
so much work the day before. I arranged with Colonel Dawson a class 
of signals, very simple but understood by ourselves. The Undine was 
to take the lead, running about one mile ahead. A long blast from the 
whistle indicated no enemy in sight; short, quick, consecutive blasts 
was, the enemy in sight in force, retire quickly. Everything was now 
arranged and understood, and we were about to start when some one 
noticed we had no flag to designate our nationality. Not a Confed- 
erate flag could be found. The Captain of General Forrest's escort 
gave us his battle-flag. In lieu of ropes to hoist it a boy climbed the 
mast-pole and nailed it to the mast, where it remained until it went 
up in fire and smoke. 

We started on a cruise of observation, the whole command following 
along the bank of the river. We would steam along slightly in ad- 
vance, occasionally catching a glimpse of the enemy's cavalry on the 
opposite side of the river. 

Late in the afternoon of the Ist, I think, of November, we had 
steamed several miles in advance of our land support. We were run- 
ning on slow belle, about one mile in advance of the Venus. On turn- 
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ing a sharp point or bend of the river, I was very much startled to find 
myself in close proximity to three of the enemy's gunboats. I at once 
repeated signals to my escort to retire, and after waiting a time suffi- 
cient for her to have turned around, I commenced backing slowly down 
stream. As I turned the point below, I was much surprised to see the 
Venus lying to at the bank. I ran alongside and learned from Colonel 
Dawson something was wrong with her steering apparatus, and greatly 
feared he would have to abandon her. During this time the enemy 
were firing with great rapidity at my vessel, several shots striking us, 
but doing little damage. One shot tore away part of the pilot-house, 
We were replying with our two bow guns, though feebly, when com- 
pared with the Federal gunboats. The Venus was released from her 
moorings, backed to and fro in the river, but she did not answer to her 
rudders. She was finally beached and abandoned. When one of the 
gunboats was within two hundred yards of her, the other two kept 
their batteries at work on the Undine. As soon as we came in sight 
of our batteries on the bank, the enemy, remembering the lessons of the 
day before, struck out for Johnsonville. We lay the balance of the 
day under the guns of the artillery. About dusk General Forrest came 
on board to give in his final orders before the final attack on Johnson- 
ville. I remember them well, for they were short and explicit. He 
said: “In the morning at daylight I will. have my artillery on the 
river bank a few miles below Johnsonville; at dawn you must attack 
the gunboats at Johnsonville and draw them down the river until 
they pass my upper battery, which will be concealed so that it cannot 
be seen, until they have passed, when, with my lower battery and your 
gunboat, I shall capture all the gunboats at Johnsonville.” 

It was raining very hard at this time, and I offered the General the 
hospitality of my boat for the night, offering to put him off at John- 
sonville for breakfast, but he declined, saying he “‘ was more accustomed 
to exercise on horseback" Promptly at 4 o'clock the next morning— 
the 3d, I believe—we raised steam. The rain was still falling heavily, 
and I felt sorry for the boys who worked all night to get their guns in 
position below Johnsonville, and determined the navy was the place 
for me during the balance of the unpleasantness, No wet or mud, all 
comfortable and dry, and as we steamed along through the heavy mist 
that had settled like a fog on the river, I built castles in the air all in 
the next few hours to be dissolved in smoke. Sergeant John Leonard, 
the only officer I had, remarked, just before we arrived at Johnsonville, 
how silent the artillery was. In passing the point designated by Gen- 
eral Forrest, not a sound was heard nor a light to be seen. I gave the 
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artillery credit for their silence, but never even doubted that they were 
there just as General Forrest said they would be. Dawn had arrived, 
and with it our bow guns told the Yankees we meant business. Soon 
all was uproar in Johnsonville. Long files of infantry could be seen 
on the banks. Dozens of steamers, side by side, lined the shore. From 
out of this mass of vessels two or three gunboats made their appear- 
ance, saluting me as they arranged themselves gide by side, heading 
toward me. I backed down stream; they came headon. The distance 
between us was about half a mile, about good point-blank range. I had 
given the entire command below decks to Sergeant Leonard, instructing 
him to fire as rapidly as possible. I was giving instructions to my pilots 
and watching the bank for our artillery, when my attention was at- 
tracted by the violent gestures of William Weaver, an Ohio river pilot 
and a member of my battery, whom I had placed in the pilot house in 
case of injury to my regular Tennessee-river pilot. I could not hear 
him speak, the din and uproar were terrific. Finally, I understood his 
gestures were to look at something in our rear, or down stream. On 
passing around the pilot-house I saw a sight to make him gesticulate. 
There were seven of the largest Ohio river gunboats within easy gun- 
shot range. Why they did not shoot I could not say, unless they were 
afraid of striking their friends who were in easy range just above me. 
I now was certain the artillery was not on the river below me else the 
gunboats below could not pass without my hearing the conflict. The 
vessels above me, no longer fearing an ambuscade, and doubtless not 
wishing to divide the honors of my capture with the Ohio river fleet, 
closed down on us rapidly. It was perfectly evident now we could not 
save our vessel. The only question was, should we surrender, or blow 
her up, taking our chances for escape? Having no one to consult 
with, I soon determined to blow her up. I ordered a number of mat- 
tresses, used by the mariners, and made of shavings, to be cut open 
and thrown into the magazine. On this was poured a barrel of oil. 
A man stood by with a burning lamp to touch it off when I gave the 
word, and not before. Another wistful look along the shore for For- 
rest, another shot at the enemy, and the order was given to head her 
hard down for shore. She struck a sand bar in three feet of water, and 
about seventy-five yards’ from the shore. The torch was applied, and 
almost before you could jump into the water the flames burst through 
the hurricane roof, the enemy firing several rounds of canister or grape- 
shot at us as we were wading and scrambling up the bank, but happily 
without injury. The gunboats withdrew a short distance, fearing our 
vessel in her death throes more than they did whilst living. Soon our 
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side batteries, that were left heavily loaded, were fired by the heat of 
the burning vessel, quickly followed by the magazine. The boat, in 
five minutes after being fired by the torch, was in total ruins, and For- 
rest’s fleet was dissolved forever more. And thus ended my adven- 
tures as Commodore of Forrest’s Tennessee-river fleet. 

After finding a safe place on. the top of the bank, I began to look 
around for some one to carry the sad tidings to General Forrest. Some 
distance from the river I found a cavalryman, who loaned me his horse 
to seek the General myself. About three miles from the river I found 
him. sitting with his back to a tree, an oil-cloth drawn over his lap to 
protect him from the still pouring rain. I approached him and re- 
ported: “General, your Tennessee-river fleet is no more.” He replied: 
“Don’t you think you gave it up rather soon?” and that was all he 
said, but a few days afterwards he selected me to carry his report to 
Chancellorsville and Richmond, where I had the pleasure of describing 
the main points of the final destruction of Johnsonville to both Generals 
Lee and Breckinridge. 

Hoping I have not tired you, and hoping I have not greatly mis- 
taken anything, I will close. 

Truly, your friend, F, P. Gracey, 
Captain Cobb's First Kentucky Battery. 


Our command encamped the night of the 2d two miles below and 
across the river from Reynoldsburg, which is about four miles from 
Johnsonville. 

The cold rain up to the morning of the 3d had been incessant. The 
tramp of the cavalrymen over already muddy and broken roads made 
them almost impassable for artillery, and we were no doubt stuck fast 
on some red clay hill when Captain Gracey’s boat went down, for we 
were unable to join General Forrest a half or three-quarters of a mile 
north of Johnsonville until near noon. In the meantime General For- 
rest had made a close reconnoissance of the positions along the river 
bank, above and below Johnsonville. A glance at the map, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. W. W. Southgate, civil engineer, Nashville, the 
brief outlines of Johnsonville will be understood. 

There was no railroad bridge spanning the stream at that time, the 
railroad terminating a short distance from the east bank of the river, 
which here is 500 yards wide. The town attained much importance 
from its location as a distributing point by river and rail for army sup- 
plies and troops during the war. 

The map will show that it is situated just southward of Trace creek, 
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where a line of rifle pits envelops the main encampment, which also 
guards the approaches to the town and river landing from the south 
and east. The river bank rises gently from the water's edge south- 
ward and east, in the distance of 300 yards reaching an elevation of 
about forty feet, and terminating in a hill some seventy-five feet above 
low water mark, upon which was constructed the lower battery. A 
ridge diverging eastward and south from this position terminates in a 
plateau some half mile distant, which is surmounted by a hill over- 
looking the lower fort and commanding the river for some distance 
northward and southward. Upon this eminence was constructed an 
extensive redoubt, armed with heavy ordnance. This was known as 
the upper fort. The western bank of the river, upon which our posi- 
tions are marked on the map, is abrupt near the river, about twenty- 
five feet above the level of the water, and descends, as is usual with all 
Southern rivers, as it recedes westward. That side of the river was 
thickly covered with a heavy cypress growth. The trees had been 
felled immediately in front of Johnsonville, some distance backward to 
give an open view and range for their guns. The Federal position had 
many defensive advantages, and rendered an attack upon it hazardous, 
almost beyond hope of success. Forrest was never daunted in any 
effort, and soon put on foot a vigorous offensive movement against the 
position. 

Four twelve-pounder Howitzers, which had just joined us with 
Mabry’s brigade from Paris, was directed to position some half or three- 
quarters of a mile above Johnsonville. The river bank being higher 
near the water's edge, and receding backward, afforded natural protec- 
tion. Brigadier-General H. B. Lyon, an accomplished artillery officer 
and a man of great dash and energy, took immediate supervision of 
this position and aided Captain J. B. Thrall in preparing redoubts for 
his guns before Morton's arrival. Chambers were sunk for his guns, and 
embrasures cut through the solid parapet in his front. This position 
was perfectly protected from the gunboats, but opened to a direct and 
plunging fire from both Federal forts, especially from the upper fort. 

Colonel E. W. Rucker, who had much experience in locating and 
planting heavy artillery at Island No. 10, on the Mississippi river 
during the first year of the war, had to cut out similar chambers for 
Morton's battery, some half mile or three-quarters below Johnsonville, 
and nearly opposite, but below the mouth of Trace creek. Rice's bat- 
tery was directed to position near the mouth of Cypress creek, two 
miles below, to prevent any gunboats from approaching from the north. 

On rejoining General Forrest at the positions prepared by Colonel 
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Rucker for Morton’s battery, he directed that these guns should be im- 
mediately placed in the chambers dug out by Colonel Rucker. Morton 
requested General Forrest to permit him to inspect the river bank from 
this position up to where Thrall’s battery had been placed. This being 
granted, with an escort from Colonel Rucker we rode rapidly through 
the Cypress swamp and slough which runs a little distance, but parallel 
with the river. When reaching a point directly opposite to Johnson- 
ville, we dismounted and crept up close to the river bank, carefully con- 
cealing ourselves behind trees and logs. We could plainly dis- 
cover and counted two gunboats, eleven steamboats and a number of 
barges tied up at the landing, and one gunboat was plying in mid- 
stream; her guns could be plainly seen through her port-holes, and 
her cannoneers were noticed moving around. Passengers were idly 
chatting, smoking and lounging upon the decks of the transports. 
Some ladies were seen coming down the bank, evidently about to em- 
bark on some one or other of the transports, several of which were get- 
ting up steam. Laborers were engaged in unloading the steamboats 
and barges, immense quantities of Government stores lined the river 
bank, and a large warehouse, extending several hundred yards aldng 
the shore, seemed densely packed with army supplies. As we have 
stated, the river bank being several feet higher, close to the water, and 
receding gradually for fifty or one hundred yards, gave excellent cover 
under which to move close up without being observed, and presented 
natural breastworks, which offered protection from the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters across the river. 

We were not long in making up our mind as to the most advan- 
tageous position, and, hurrying back, reported to General Forrest that 
we had selected a position just opposite Johnsonville, and desired to 
take the four rifle guns of Morton’s battery. General Forrest object- 
ing said—we suppose for the first time in his whole career—‘ No, Cap- 
tain, the position is too close and hazardous. They will destroy you 
from their gunboats and from the forts.’’ We explained to the Gen- 
eral that our experience in fighting gunboats had proved that the closer 
you could get to them the more effective your own shot, and the less 
danger from theirs, as they invariably shoot too high. 

After urging this position for some little while as the most available, 
General Forrest consented that two of the guns might be carried, while 
the other two should be left in the works prepared by Colonel Rucker. 
Briggs’s section of Rice’s battery was placed in the chambers dug out 
for these two guns. A detail was readily furnished from Colonel 
Rucker’s — to open a road up the slough, and it was with great 
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difficulty that we could move the guns through this cypress swamp; 
often had to lift and carry them over fallen timber and driftwood, 
through water and deep mud, and when nearly opposite the point 
selected, the horses were detached, and the guns pushed some hundred 
yards by hand near the crest of the bank, where we were in easy range 
of the gunboats, steamboats, and the immense accumulation of stores, 
and almost directly under point blank range from the lower fort. Gen- 
eral Forrest was evidently apprehensive for our safety in this, as he 
thought, exposed position, which he evinced in his order to Captain 
Thomas H. Sneed, when he directed this trusty officer to take his 
glasses and crawl] to the river bank, conceal himself behind a log, 
and report the effect of the shot from the forts and gunboats on Mor- 
ton, when the signal to fire was made known. We learned subse- 
quently from Captain Sneed that General Forrest remarked to him, 
“T’m afraid they will knock John Morton to pieces up there with their 
big guns.” 

The several commands of cavalry were concealed behind logs and 
trees and in ravines in easy supporting distance of the batteries, while 
a detachment of sharpshooters were selected and deployed close to the 
river bank to oppose similar forces stationed on the opposite side of the 
river. 

Morton’s orders from General Forrest were to open with these two 
guns as soon as in position, which would be the signal to open along the 
line. We directed the pieces to be loaded and moved cautiously by 
hand to the river bank, when both guns were trained upon the guoboat 
plying in mid-stream almost within a stone’s-throw of us, they little 
suspecting the lurking danger so close at hand. This signal being un- 
derstood by the several battery commanders and the cavalry supports, 
we gave Zarring the order to “fire,” which sent two rifled solid shots 
crashing through the sides of the gunboat, when immediately our guns 
from above and below were heard. Two more shots from Zarring’s 
guns in quick succession were directed on the gunboat. It was then 
discovered that steam was escaping from her ports and her crew deserting 
her by jumping into the river, as she headed ashore. Now followed 
round after round from Thrall on the right, Brown and Briggs on the 
left and Zarring in the center. The troops joined in the din with their 
rifles, and in five minutes the enemy were running to and fro in the 
wildest confusion. Some ladies just approaching the transports were 
seen to rush frantically up the hillside toward the fort. The transports 
rang their bells and sounded their whistles, the gunboats opened and 
the heavy guns from the forts burst forth with a storm of shells, which 
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went screaming through the cypress trees, tearing the limbs like a 
tempest. The sky seemed darkened with the deadly missles flying 
from fifty guns. The striking of our shot and shell against the enemy's 
boat could be distinctly heard. Tree-tops were pierced by the enemy’s 
shell and dropped upon our guns, but were quickly removed and the 
firing resumed. The big guns from the forts bore down heavily upon 
Thrall, shivering the.rammer staffs in the hands of his men, but sunk 
deep into the loose soil and exploded without harm. Soon the agonizing 
screams of the wounded and scalded were heard across the broad river, 
when we called the attention of Colonel Rucker to a gunboat in flames. 
The Colonel, waving aloft his sword, cried out, “Three cheers for Mor- 
ton’s Artillery!” Quickly other boats were afire. Generals Forrest, 
Buford and Bell now came up to our position, puffing and blowing 
bringing with them by hand the section of Morton’s battery—Lieu- 
tenant Brown commanding—from the works below, and all full of en- 
thusiasm. General Forrest now acted as gunner, General Buford, No. 1, 
loaded the piece and General Bell, No. 4, firedit. They took the greatest 
delight in their novel work. We hada distinguished lot of cannoneers, 
though awkward in the “step.” 

General Forrest would cry out, “Load, ready, fire!” with the vim of 
an old artillerist. As the gun was discharged he would call out to 
Major Tom Allison, of his staff, to “note the effect of the shot.” Once 
the Major sang out, “Too short, General,’’ when Forrest replid, ‘“ Good 
shot, boys! ricochet; it will go right through her!” and as he would 
strike too high, to use his own phrase, would “elevate the breech of 
the gun lower.” At each discharge the gun would recoil some dis- 
tance, as it was on an inclined plane. Forrest would cry out, “Run her 
up, boys!” when Buford and Bell, assisted by the cannoneers, would 
run the gun by hand into position. 

In the meantime Morton ordered Zarring to turn his guns upon the 
upper fort, and soon he was exploding his shells within its walls, though 
more than a mile distant and elevated at least one hundred feet above 
his level. 

Thrall’s guns were turned upon two transports lying a short distance 
above the landing, and soon succeeded in setting them afire; their 
cables burning, they drifted with the current, and, coming in contact 
with other transports and the barges tied up at the landing, they, too, 
were speedily in flames. In about two hours from the firing of the 
signal gun every transport and barge was on fire. We now directed 
our batteries to the destruction of the warehouses and supplies ashore. 
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Observing a large pile of hay, a few well-directed shells from Brown's 
guns kindled it into a consuming fire that soon spread to vast heaps of 
bacon, flour and corn adjoining. Lieutenant Briggs discovered a large 
pile of barrels under tarpaulins nearly opposite his position. A few 
well-trained shots from his James rifles, with percussion shells, had the 
happiest results; for soon: a blue blaze, unmistakably whiskey, was 
quickly seen to dart from under the tarpaulins. As this was observed 
along the line a loud shout went forth, though many doubtless envied 
the flames as they swallowed up the fluid which was rare to the boys. 
Soon the barrels began to burst with loud explosions, and the “red” 
liquor ran in torrents of living flame down the hillside, spreading the 
conflagration in its course toward the river, and filling the air with the 
blended yet distinctly recognizable fumes of burning spirits, sugar, 
coffee, and meat. The Confederates had been on short rations all day, 
yet some of them declared at night that the fumes from this enormous 
alcoholic roast made them feel like the traveller in “Gil Blas,” as if 
they had been eating heartily. 

- Meantime all the warehouses and buildings were ignited, and the 
noise from the explosion of the vast quantity of ordnance stores re- 
minded one of a desperate conflict at a distance between contending 
armies. The night was made almost as luminous by the conflagration 
as the day, under which our troops were enabled to move out of the 
dense forest to the main Lexington road, some two miles distant, where 
the train was established to feed our forces, and encamp for the night. 
Briggs’s section, Rice’s battery, Brown’s section, and Morton’s battery 
were left on the river, supported by Rucker’s brigade, throughout the 
night. 

On the following morning Morton accompanied General Forrest back 
to the river, and viewed the immense destruction of property and sub- 
sistence at the time with eager satisfaction—the lonely forts gloomily 
surmounting and silently guarding with their wide-mouthed guns 
broad heaps of ashes and charred, smoking ruins. Gunboats, trans- 
ports, and barges all had gone down in flame. The extensive ware- 
houses filled with supplies, and other buildings, had ceased to be, as 
well as the immense piles of stores that covered acres of the surround- 
ing slope the day before. 

We now ordered Brown and Briggs to withdraw their guns and re- 
join their batteries. As this was being done, a regiment of colored 
troops dashed out from their works and displayed themselves in wild 
and amusing antics. Throwing off their coats and hats, with sleeves 
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rolled up and clenched fists presented at the despised “rebs,” who had 
caused such complete destruction, they made the morning air ring with 
oaths and offensive epithets. One round from the artillery and a vol- 
ley from Rucker'’s troopers scattered the howling crowd and sent them 
hastily away in the wildest confusion. 

As results of this raid we recount the destruction at Johnsonville of 
three gunboats, eleven transports, many of them new, and on their first 
trip, and some eighteen barges; and of buildings, quartermasters’ and 
commissary’s stores, according to Federal estimate, to the value of 
over eight millions of dollars. The gunboat, Undine, had been pre- 
viously captured and destroyed, as well as. the transports, Cheesman 
and Mazeppa, and three barges, from which a large amount of sub- 
sistence, blankets and shoes, as already stated, had been secured. This 
had been accomplished with the loss of two twenty-pounder “ Par- 
rotts,’ which were captured with the Venus upon her recapture. 
These guns, however, had been captured by Forrest’s cavalry from the 
enemy at Fort Pillow. Two men from the artillery were slightly 
wounded, and two men killed, and two from the cavalry. 

The following is an incomplete list of the officers and men who took 
part in this raid: 

Lieutenant S. K. Watkins, Ordnance Officer, and R. K. Blakemore, 
Adjutant, rendered valuable service. 


MORTON'S BATTERY. 


T. Saunders Sale, first Lieutenant Commanding, left sick in Missis- 
sippi. 

Fe M. Mason, second Lieutenant, left sick at Jackson, Tennessee. 

J. W. Brown, third Lieutenant, promoted for gallantry on the field, 
and wounded four times, was killed near Russellville, Kentucky, in a 
personal conflict with bushwhackers. 

Dr. James P. Hanner, Surgeon. 

Frank T. Reid, Orderly Sergeant. 

William 8S. Cowan, Quartermaster Sergeant. 

Harry C. Field, Hospital Steward. 

William H. Matthews, first Gun Sergeant, left sick at Jackson, 
Tennessee. 

Lemuel Zarring, second Gun Sergeant. 
Samuel McKay, third Gun Sergeant. 
C. T. Brady, fourth Gun Sergeant. 
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Joe T. Ballanfant, first Corporal, severely wounded at Harrisburg. 
W. J. Morris, second Corporal, killed in West Tennessee by Tories, 
Samuel Abney, third Corporal. 

John H. Dunlap, fourth Corporal. 

J.D. Vauter, fifth Corporal. 

James Wyatt, sixth Corporal. 

W. L. Jobe, seventh Corporal. 

H. T. Newton, eighth Corporal. 

George N. Crank, bugler. 

Charles Martin, harness-maker. 

J. K. Golden, blacksmith. 

H. H. Dell, teamster. 

William Dean, teamster. 

Pompey Shoat, teamster. 

William Buchanan, teamster. 

Privates. 

Allen, Wm.; Bradshaw, Ed.; Brothers, J. K. P.; Burton, J. M.; 
Brigance, Jas. ; Burchett, Crocker J.; Caldwell, James; Carr, John H.; 
Cloud, Wm. R.; Crossland, M. T.; Denny, J. P.; Dodson, Andrew; 
Drawn, Chas.; Duffie, George; Fitzpatrick, Garrett; Gains, M. M.; 
Geice, Geo.; Griffin, T. G.; Haig, John; Hamilton, Sam.: Hammel, J. 
M.; Hanner, A.: Johnson, Tyler; Jones, Jerry; Lanier, Wm.; Me- 
Burney, W.; McGuire, Jas.; McKenney, G.; Miles, W. P.; Mitchell, 
J. N.; Moore, F. A.; Morrison, J. B.; Moss, John; McDonald, J. L.; 
Moran, Wm., wounded at Price’s X roads, but refused to leave his gun, 
killed at blockhouse near Baker's, on N. and OC. railroad; Nepper, J. 
C.; Peel, Thos.; Priddy, M. C.; Prout, Josh; Prout, George; Powell, 
George; Reed, R. D.; Robinson, George; Sanders, Jas. L.; Scott, G. 
H.; Scott, J. M.; Siegel, Chas.; Smith, S. F.; Skeggs, Eugene; South- 
erland, Wm.; Stucker, Wm. G.; Summer, T. R.; Temple, C. R.; 
Thornton, A. R.; Taylor, J. G.; Wermesdoff, J.; Weaver, A. B.; 
Williams, Phil.; Woods, James C.; Wilson, W. W.; Wilson, T. J. 

Absentees in hospital and on furlough not reported. 

Non-commission officers, artificers and teamsters all took positions at 
the guns when a reduction of numbers required it. 


RICE’S BATTERY. 


T. W. Rice, Captain, commanding. 
B. F. Haller, First Lieutenant. 
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H. H. Briggs, Second Lieutenant, died of yellow fever in Memphis. 
D. C. Jones, Third Lieutenant. 
Dr. Jacob Huggins, Surgeon. 


WALTON’S BATTERY. 


Edwin I. Walton, Captain, commanding. 
M. H. Trantham, First Lieutenant. 

G. C. Wright, Second Lieutenant. 
Willis O. Hunter, Third Lieutenant. 

Dr. R. P. Weaver, Surgeon. 


THRALL’S BATTERY. 


J. C. Thrall, Captain, commanding; died of yellow fever in Memphis. 

R. 8. Anderson, First Lieutenant. 

J.C. Barlow, Second Lieutenant. 

W. J. D. Winter, Third Lieutenant. 

Dr. J. L. Grace, Surgeon. 

We regret not being able to furnish a list of the names of the non- 
commissioned officers and men of the several batteries who took part 
in this engagement, especially the names of those who acted with con- 
spicuous gallantry. No list could be had except Morton’s battery. 

This account of the operations of Forrest's command at Johnson- 
ville was written at the suggestion and request of Captain W. O. 
Dodd, President of the Louisville Branch Southern Historical So- 
ciety, to vindicate the truth of history and supply omissions and 
correct the errors of the work entitled “Campaigns of Lieutenant- 
General N. B. Forrest,” written by Jordan and Pryor. This 
book gives the credit of the management of the artillery to that 
gallant soldier and personal friend, Colonel Rucker, who would 
not deprive a brother officer, subaltern or private of anything 
due them, and fails to mention the fact that Captain Morton was 
chief of artillery or was present during the fight, and is utterly silent 
on the subject, and accredits various things to others than the right 
parties, 

An utter indifference, so far as personal mention was concerned, to 
what was thus erroneously written, as well as the explanation given the 
writer of this article by General Forrest, has prevented any attempt to 
set the matter right. General Forrest said the error was made in cutting 
down matter from two volumes to one, and that the omission was not 
noticed until after the publication of the work. 
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In this work it is stated (page 601): “Colonel Rucker, who had great 
difficulty in getting his pieces into position,” etc., etc. The facts are as 
hereinbefore set forth. The guns were Morton’s guns, under his im- 
mediate orders and control. Colonel Rucker did just what is set out 
in this paper; furnished escort and working details; accompanied Mor- 
ton to the central position which Morton alone had selected, and sup- 
ported the guns with his command of cavalry. 

On page 601 occurs this statement: “Seeing that daylight would be 
upon them before their work could be completed,” etc., etc. This state- 
ment, following the one above quoted, makes the impression that Mor- 
ton’s battery was placed in position on the night of November 2d by 
Colonel Rucker. The fact is, Morton reached the field with his old 
battery at noon on the 3d, and two guns were placed in the redoubt 
prepared by Rucker, and two carried to the position selected by Morton 
in person between 2 and 3 o'clock P. M. 

On page 602 this statement is made: “ Forrest then, having the 
watches of his several subordinate commanders compared and set uni- 
formly, ordered that his batteries should open fire simultaneously and 
precisely at 2 P.M.” * * * * * “Meantime General Forrest 
anxiously surveyed the scene with his glasses until the moment of 
action had come, then, aiming with his own eye and hand a piece in 
Morton's battery at the appointed instant, ten pieces carefully trained 
upon the gunboats at the landing were discharged with such harmony 
that it could not be discerned there was more than one report—one 
heavy gun,” etc., etc., etc. 

Now, the fact is, when Morton selected the new position and opened 
the fight, that was the signal for the opening of fire from the right and 
left batteries. Forrest did not aim the piece “with his own eye and 
hand.” He was one-half or three-quarters of a mile down the river, 
and did not reach Morton's position until the transports and gunboats 
were afire, when he brought the two other guns of Morton’s battery 
and took position alongside of Zarring’s section. 

The full record of honorable and heroic deeds done by Forrest and 
Rucker does not need any adventitious aids from fulsome eulogy, or the 
wrongful appropriation of the acts of others, 

Yours, respectfully, 
Jno. W. Morton, 
Ex-Captain and Chief of Artillery Forrest's Cavalry. 
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Newport’s News. 
Nomen Non Locus. 
By Cuas. Harzis. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 15, 1882. 
Rev. J. Wa. Jones, 
Secretary Southern Historical Society : 

Dear Sir—I have noticed for the past two years or more that the 
promontory at the mouth of James river, on its eastern side, is spelled 
in some Virginia newspapers as Newport News, and in others as New- 
port’s News; and I saw, a week or two ago, in a recent number of the 
Norfolk “‘ Notes, Queries and Answers,” a brief communication from a 
distinguished citizen of Richmond, Va., saying that the surnames of 
Captain Christopher Newport and Captain Thomas Newce “are said to 
have furnished the component one of Newport Newce, now corrupted 
into Newport News.” 

As Captain Newport left the colony of Virginia in the autumn of 
1611, never to return, and as Captain Thomas Newce first arrived in 
the colony after April 18th, 1620,* on which date he, (being “now 
present” in London, as the record of the Virginia Company of London 
states,) was appointed, by a resolution of the Company, to be a “Deputy,” 
to “take charge of the Company's Lands and Tenants in Virginia 
whatsoever,” it is, I think, highly improbable that the name (even sup- 
posing it to have been originally Newport-Newce) was given to the 
promontory in honor of, and to commemorate the joint surnames of 
Captain Newport and Captain Thomas Nuce or Newce. 

The distinguished citizen, above alluded to, is not the first person 
who has entertained the theory that the name was originally Newport- 
Newce, although he is, as far as I have learned, the first one who has 
connected the name of the deputy Thomas Nuce with it. That emi- 
nent citizen of Virginia, the late Hugh Blair Grigsby, in a letter dated 
April 14th, 1867, to Mr. Charles Deane, Recording Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, wrote a labored argument to show 
that the name was originally Newport-Newce, and should for all time 





*Neill, in his “ History of the Virginia Company of London,” says, ‘ Thomas 
Nuce settled at Elizabeth City, (aow Hampton), but soon died. An entry on the 
record of the Virginia Company of London, dated Auguet 6th, 1623, mentions 
the receipt of a letter from Virginia, by a member of the Company, written by 
“‘the wife of deputy Nuce, deceased in Virginia.” Thomas Nuce had been ap- 
pointed deputy by the Company. 
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be so spelled; but he contended that the name was bestowed on the 
place by Captain Newport, to commemorate his own surname and the 
surname of the Knight-Marshal of Virginia, Sir William Newce. 
Before going very far into Mr. Grigsby’s letter, I found he had not suffi- 
ciently posted himself on the subject, and that in consequence his 
theory was, for the most part, a draft on his own imagination. Zn 
passant—I here remark that this question was one of quite earnest 
public discussion by numbers of the literati of Eastern Virginia (in- 
cluding the late Honorable John Tyler of that State) in the twenties and 
thirties of this century; and it seems that merely from not having delved 
as deeply as they could have done, even at that day, down among the 
records of the past, they failed to arrive at a decision of the question, 
and so left the controversy, to give employment to the pens of their 
successors, of half a century later. 


As the overthrow of Mr. Grigsby’s theory will be the defeat of the 
theories of all others who held, or now hold, that the name was origi- 
nally spelled Newport-Newce, whether bestowed as to the last half of 
the name in honor of Captain Thomas Newce, or of the Knight-Mar- 
shall, Sir William Newce, I now proceed, without further preliminaries, 
to open my batteries on Mr. Grigsby’s position. 


Mr. Grigsby says: ‘Newport was the old Admiral of the Colony, 
and Sir William Newce, in the character of Marshal, commanded [1621} 
the fort at or near Newport’s News;” and in much more verbiage 
than that I now here use, he pictures Newport and the Marshal going 
off together, in the latter's pinnace, to board incoming ships, which, as 
Mr. Grigsby says, “ backed their topsails and vailed their flags in honor 
of the Royal Standard of St. George.” Mr. Grigsby also depicts New- 
port, (being then “at last settled in his quiet home,”) as “ strolling by 
the shore” of Newport's News; and in this connection he says of the 
old salt, “ he pauses in his path and gazes on the watery waste around 
him,” &. A vision of a city “looms before him,” and under the fer- 
vora of his imagination, Mr. Grigsby represents Newport as then be- 
stowing his own and his friend, the Marshal's, surname upon the prom- 
ontory in question. 


Be it observed that Mr. Grigsby commits himself to the position that 
the promontory did not receive its name (whether it was Newport- 
Newce or Newport's News) until the autumn of 1621; for, when refer- 
ring to the abandonment of the Colony in 1610 by all the settlers then 
in it, and of their meeting, while on their way down the river, Lord De 
La Warr's long boat coming up the river, Mr. Grigsby says: “ Now, 
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Newport was really present on this occasion, which, by the way, hap- 
pened eleven years before Newport's News was named.” 

Now, with respect to Newport’s and Sir William Neuse’s* alleged 
joint presence in the Colony, let us see how a few facts of history will 
dissipate into vanishing mist the dreams of Mr. Grigsby as to this mat- 
ter. But permit first a few remarks preliminary thereto. 

When, in 1624, the King resolved to take away and abolish the 
charter of the Virginia Company of London, “an attempt was made 
to obtain the records of the Company by their opponents.”—[ Wei//.} 
Mr. Neill, in the preface to his history of that Company, states that 
Collingwood, the Secretary of the Company, informed Sir John Dan- 
vers, “‘a prominent member of the Company,” of this attempt, where- 
upon it was decided to have an accurate copy of the records made 
before the Company should be called on to deliver them up. To pre- 
elude discovery a clerk of Collingwood’s was locked up in a room of 
Sir John’s house “ while he transcribed the minutes.” After the work 
was done on sheets of folio paper, each page, in order to prevent inter- 
polation, was carefully compared with the originals by Collingwood, 
and then subscribed “Con. Collingwood,” and the whole (bound in 
two volumes, the first of 354 pages and the second of 387 pages, con- 
taining the Company’s Transactions from April 28, 1619, to June 7, 
1624), was taken by Danvers to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton, who was President ‘of the Company. 

Space does not permit me to trace here the travels of these manu- 
script volumes through the hands and ownership of different parties in 
England and Virginia, until they came at length into the possession of 
Thomas Jefferson, and after his death were purchased by the Govern- 
meut of the United States, and are now in their manuscript state, in 
the library of that goverment in Washington, D. C. 

Three days before the comparison was finished, judgment (in court) 
was pronounced against the Company, and on the 15th July the King 
ordered all the papers of the Company to be given up to a commission. 
This was done, but the commissioners knew nothing of the copies that 
had been executed by Collingwood’s clerk. 

[After repeated researches in England for the original minutes, they 
cannot be found, and it is supposed they were designedly destroyed 
because they contained entries damaging to the reputation of Sir 
Thomas Smith, one of the commissioners. | 





*The name is variously spelled in the records, viz.: as Neuse, Nuce, Newce, 
Nuse, and Nuice; but we have no trace of Sir William’s own mode of spelling it. 
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In writing the History of the Virginia Company of London, Mr. 
Neill made use of the above-mentioned copies, besides a large folio man- 
uscript volume containing the letters of the Company, written in Lon- 
‘don, and the letters of the Colonial authorities, also other papers from 
1621 to 1625, and a smaller folio in manuscript containing copies of 
earlier papers. I have given this detail of the Rev. Mr. Neill’s sources 
of information in order to show upon what authority I stand whenever 
hereinafter I shall cite him as a witness. 

And now let us revert to Mr. Grigsby’s theory. On page 52 of 
Neill, it appears that John Chamberlaine wrote on the 18th December, 
1611, from London, to Sir Dudley Carleton, ambassador at the Hague, 
as follows: “ Newport, the Admiral of Virginia, is newly come home, 
and brings word of the arrival there of Sir Thomas Gates,” &c. 

On the same page, and in reference to Chamberlaine’s foregoing re- 
mark, Neill says: “After this, Newport was chosen one of the six 
masters of the Royal Navy, and was engaged by the East India Com- 
any to escort Sir Robert Shirley to Persia;” and for his authority 
Mr. Neill quotes Howe’s continuation of ‘“Stowe’s Chronicles of Eng- 
land.” We have no record showing that Newport ever returned to 
Virginia after 1611, and we have the following very strong grounds for 
believing that he never did return after that year to the Colony. After 
his return to England from Virginia in December, 1611, and his subse- 
quent appointment to a high position in the Royal Navy, it seems he 
sailed for the East Indies, engaging in the meantime to convoy Sir 
Robert Shirley's ship to Persia. It is highly probable that the ships 
did not sail so early as March, 1612, which would be only three months 
after the arrival of Newport from Virginia. 

But conceding that they did sail in March of that year, yet when we 
remember that in those days a voyage to the East Indies, out and home, 
consumed from two and a half to three years, we must admit, after 
making: allowance for the detour to Persia, that Newport made good 
use of his time in getting back to London in July, 1614, after an ab- 
sence only of two years and three months. We know that he did get 
back to London in that month and year from a foot-note by Mr. 
‘Charles Deane, recording secretary, &c., appended to Mr. Grigsby’s 
before-mentioned letter to himself, in which Mr. Deane cites passages 
from letters written in London in July, 1614, stating that Newport 
arrived in London from the East Indies in that month and year. 

As before said, we have no record of his having visited Virginia 
after 1611, and we have the following good reason to believe why he 
-did not do so. Holdiug a permanent, honorable and well-paying posi- 
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tion in the royal navy, he would have had no grounds on which to re- 
turn to Virginia on the affairs of the Colony, or the London Company, 
and as an officer of the royal navy, he could not have gone there, un- 
less his ship had been ordered to go there by royal command, or he 
had been granted leave of absence to visit the colony on a merchant 
ship as a private individual. We have no record of his having so 
visited the colony. It must be remembered just here that his former 
rank of admiral was not held by commission from the royal govern- 
ment, but was bestowed on him by a mere corporation, the creature of 
the government, and liable at any moment to be deprived of all power 
and authority, and of its very existence, by the act of the royal govern- 
ment; a fate which betell the Company in 1624. 

I think that Newport departed this life prior to the 17th November, 
1619, for the following reason: At a “great and generall courte” of 
the Company in London, held on that day, the following minute was 
entered of record: 

“ Whereas, the Company hath formerly granted to Captain Newporte 
a Bill of Adventure * of fower hundred pounds, and his sonnet now 
desyringe order from this Courte for the layinge out some part of the 
same; Mr. Treasurer was directed and authorized by this Generall As- 
sembly to write to Sir George Yeardley and. his Counsell of State [in 
Va.] for the effecting thereof.” —{ Weill. ] 

This minute is, I think, inconsistent with the theory, that Captain 
Newport was living when it was entered of record; for if he had then 
been alive, and had conveyed to his son, by deed of gift or of bargain 
and sale, a part or all of his right to locate lands in Virginia, the son, 
in that case, instead of applying to the Company in London, would 
have had recourse direct to the Colonial Authorities, to whom Captain 
Newport would have writtea, apprising them of his transfer of right to 
his son. 

It may have been that Captain Newport had, at an early day, lo- 
cated lands to the extent of a portion only of his land warrant, or had 
sold a part of his right to locate lands to such extent, and that his son 
applied in November, 1619, to the Company in London for authority to 
locate the residue of lands he might be entitled to as the heir of Chris- 
topher Newport. 





* This was the same kind of instrument that in the United States is now called 
a Land Warrant. It authorized the holder to locate land at a fixed valuation per 
acre, If at two shillings sterling per acre (the probable price at that day), Cap- 
tain Newport’s Bill of Adventure would have entitled him to 4,000 acres, 
+ ‘John Newport, the only son and heir.’’—[ Weill. ] 
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In either event the existence of this minute disposes effectually of 
Mr. Grigsby’s dream of Newport’s being “ at last settled in his quiet 
home” at Newport’s News. 

It is highly probable that Newport and Sir Wm. Newce were never 
personally acquainted with each other. Newport was a seafaring man 
sailing out of England, and was never in the Colony after 1611, and we 
have no record of his ever having visited Ireland while Sir William 
Neuse was “a planter in Ireland” before going to Virginia [ WVei//], and 
he did not visit that Colony until the autumn of 1621, when he went 
out as Marshal, “ but died two days after reading his patent and com- 
mission” in public—[Stth, p. 159]. The Colonial Authorities, in a 
letter to the Company in London, dated 20th January, 1622, announce, 
among other things, the death of “Sir William Nuce,” who, they say, 
“did not, above two days, survive his reading of his Patent.”—{ WVeid/, 
p. 363.] 

As the performance of that ceremony usually took place (for obvious 
reasons) within a very short period after the advent into his field of offi- 
cial action of a public functionary, it is highly probable that Sir Wil- 
liam died before he had been five weeks in Virginia. [Neill says that 
he died “in a few days” after his arrival in the Colony.] This fact 
effectually disposes of Mr, Grigsby’s dream of Newport's retirement in 
1621 from active life to his “ quiet home” on his Virginia plantation, of 
his hobnobbing in that year with Sir William Neuse in the Colony, and 
of his then naming the eastern promontory at the mouth of James river 
Newport-Newce, in commemoration of Sir William and himself. 

Mr. Grigsby was most evidently misled by the historian, Beverly, 
whose History of Virginia appeared in 1705. Mr. Grigsby says, that 
of ali writers on the history of Virginia, Beverly “ alone alludes to” the 
“origin” of the name. He quotes Beverly assaying: “It was in Oc- 
tober, 1621, that Sir Francis Wyatt arrived Governor, and in Novem- 
ber Captain Newport arrived with fifty men imported at his own charge, 
besides passengers, and made a plantation on Newport’s News, naming 
it after himself.” Mr. Grigsby then dwells on “the important fact” 
“that Newport named the place after himself,” meaning, of course, that 
he (Newport) named it in November, 1621. 

But Mr. Grigsby’s authority, (Beverly,) while against his theory so 
far as the word Newce is concerned, (for Beverly writes it News, and 
puts Newport's name in the possessive case,) was utterly in error of the 
grossest kind when, through what was no doubt a dapsus memoriae, he 
substituted Newport for Gookin, as having arrived and settled at New- 
port’s News in 1621. 
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When the reader shall have advanced a few lines further in this 
paper he will appreciate the significance and force of the argument I 
now adduce against Beverly's careless assertion that Newport planted 
fifty men at his own charge on Newport's News in November, 1621. 
To say nothing of the singular coincidence of the fact of Newport's 
planting at Newport’s News, at his own cost, the same number of men 
that Gookin planted, in the same month and year, at the same place, 
and at his own cost too, how are we to account (if such was the fact) for 
the utter silence, as to Newport and his company of settlers, manifested 
by the Colonial authorities in their letter of 20th January, 1622, to the 
London Company? If Gookin’s expedition (no larger nor more im- 
portant to the Colony than was this alleged expedition of Newport's) 
was deemed worthy of particular mention in that letter, it is, I think, 
simply absurd to suppose that the Colonial authorities would have 
omitted even the slightest mention of Newport’s expedition had they 
known anything of it, and to suppose that, if it really took place, 
they were in total ignorance of it as late as the 20th January following 
the November in which it is supposed to have landed, is simply to 
manifest the most extreme degree of idiocy. 

Of course Beverly was as far from the fact as he could have been 
when he said Newport landed an expedition on Newport’s News in 
November, 1621. Newport was not even the master, as some might 
possibly think, of Gookin’s ship in that year and month, or on that ex- 
pedition, for we have the name of the actual master of that ship in the 
following extract from a letter of 20th January, 1622, written by the 
Colonial authorities to the Company in London: 

“Mr. Pountis hath had some conference with ye Master of the Irish 
Shipp, a Dutchman whose name is Cornelius Johnson, of Horne, in 
Holland.” And Neill specially states that this Johnson was master of 
Gookin’s ship. 

How early the promontory became known by the name Newport's 
News, I have not been able to ascertain, but that it was so known prior 
to the advent into Virginia (autumn of 1621) of Sir William Neuse, 
we have the following very good reason to believe. 

At page 274 of Neill’s History begins a long letter from the Colonial 
Authorities to the Company in London, dated 20th January, 1622. In 
it is the following passage: “There arived heere about the 22d of 
November, a shipp from Mr. Gookin, out of Ireland, wholy uppon his 
owne adventure* withoute any relatione at all to his contract with you 





*J, ¢., at his own cost. Mr. Gookin had, prior to this expedition, contracted with 
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in England. * * * He hath alsoe brought with him aboute fifty 
men uppon that adventure, besides some thirty other passengers. We 
have accordinge to their desire seated them at Newport's News, and 
we do conceive,” &c. 

Now observe just here particularly that this letter takes it for granted 
that the Company in London were already perfectly aware that there 
was then a place in Virginia called Newport’s News, and the Company - 
must have known also its precise locality. But if the place had first 
received its name on 22d November, 1621 (only fifty-nine days before 
that January letter was written), the writers of it would, for obvious 
reasons, most assuredly have said in it: “‘We have, at their desire, 
seated them at the east point of the mouth of James river, which point 
has, within the last two months, been named Newport’s News.” 

Without some such explanatory remark, the Company in London 
would not have known whether Gookin’s expedition had been seated 
above Jamestown, near Henrico, or below Jamestown, and above the 
mouth of the river, or on the southern shore of Hampton Roads, or on 
York river. 

Besides this, it would be illogical and unbusiness-like to suppose that 
a man of Gookin’s well-known intelligence, enterprise and energy, 
would not first visit and explore some considerable portions of the 
land, and doubtless select the locality where, or near where, he intended 
to plant his Company, before taking out from Ireland a Company of fifty 
emigrants, “ well furnished with all sortes of pvisione, [provision,] as 
well as with cattle,” asis stated in that January-letter. 

To do this properly, and then to go back to Ireland and get up an 
expedition of that kind, could not have been well performed in less 
time, at the very least, than one year. 

He probably arrived in the Colony on his visit of exploration in the 
Summer of 1620, if not earlier, and as, when late in November, 1621, 
he arrived with his fifty settlers, and then desired, as the Colonial 
Authorities state, to be seated at Newport’s News, where he had, with- 
out doubt, decided to settle in 1620, I think we may, with the utmost 
safety, assume that the Point was, in the Summer of that year, uni- 
versally known by the name Newport's News. 

Quite possibly it may be asked if the Point was known by that name 





the Company in London to take out on their account to the Colony for certain con- 
sideration to be paid him, a certain number of immigrants, cattle, &c., but had not 
up to January 20, 1622, yet executed any part of his contract. The expedition 
referred to in the letter of 20th January, was a private adventure of Gookin’s, and 
and was at his own sole risk and cost. 
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for some years prior to 1621, why is it that we do not find it men- 
tioned by that name prior to that year. Premising the significant fact 
that we do not find it mentioned in the ancient records by any name 
prior to 1621, the obvious answer to that question springs up of itself. 

So important a headland (important at least ¢o sazlors) as that 
promontory was, could not have been, and would not have been, per- 
mitted by seafaring men to stand without a name from 1608 to 1621. 
Their convenience absolutely required that it should, from the earliest 
years of the Colony, have a well-established name, and one universally 
known among seamen. This name I have no doubt was Newport’s 
News, and while doubtless well known and in constant use among 
sailors from 1608, the chances were five hundred to one that the Colo- 
nial authorities would, in official communications to the Company in 
London, have no occasion to mention the name of the point wntz a set- 
tlement of people should be made there, while individuals returning to 
London from the Colony and masters of ships sailing between London 
and the Colony might, in their intercourse with members of the Com- 
pany as private individuals, and with the Company itself as a corpora- 
tion, have spoken, and no doubt did often speak, of Newport's News as 
a point which they had rounded or anchored before on such and such a 
date, when tide and wind were ahead. 

That the point was not occupied by a settlement of white people 
prior to 1621, we have, I think, good grounds for believing from the 
facts now to be adduced. “Rolfe’s Relation,” written in Virginia in 
1616, and now in the British Museum in the original manuscript, and 
sent by Rolfe to the Company in London in 1616, has, among others, 
the following statement : 

“The places which are now possessed and inhabited are sixe, 

lst. Henrico and the lymitts, 

2d. Bermuda Nether Hundreds, 

3d. West and Shirley Hundreds, 

4th. James Towne, 

5th. Kequoughtan [now, 1882, Hampton], 

6th. Dale’s Gift; ‘upon the sea neere unto Cape Charles;’” and 
Rolfe states that 351 persons composed at that time the entire popula- 
tion of the Colony. 

_ The first legislative, representative body that was ever convened in 
Virginia, was organized on 30th July, 1619, at Jamestown. All the 
settlements in the Colony, then eleven in number, were represented in 
that body, each settlement by two burgesses. I have the names of the 
eleven settlements now before me, but to economize space I do not here 


,” 
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give them. Suffice it to say, that the name Newport’s News, as in 
Rolfe’s list, does not appear among them. This shows that Newport’s 
News was not inhabited by white people as late as July, 1619. And 
doubtless the place remained unoccupied until Gookin and his company 
were seated there in November, 1621. 

Mr. Secretary, if the Public Authorities of a newly founded Colony 
in any part of the world, who were present at the foundation of it and 
at the naming of public places in it, did not know the names of such 
places, or, if they knew them, did not know how those names were 
spelled; but, if knowing the spelling, did not leave a record of those 
names for the guidance of posterity, then most certainly no person of 
subsequent generations could possibly know the ancient and correct 
mode of spelling those names; and if we are unwilling to accept the 
orthography of the first settlers, especially as given in official documents 
by educated men, we might as well give up our quest in despair, and 
accept any mode of spelling the names that any person of the present 
day may fancifully suggest. 

Let us now see how the name of the point of land on which Gookin 
was settled, was spelled in official documents during the first generation 
of the Colony. 

We have already seen in this paper that the Colonial Authorities; in 
their letter of January 20th, 1622, spelled the name as Newport's 
News. 

At page 293, of Neill’s History, begins a letter from the Governor 
and Council of Virginia, written in April, 1622, to the Company in 
London, giving an account of the great massacre that occurred in 
March of that year. While stating in that letter that after the mas- 
sacre “ Wee have thought most fitt to hold those few places,” which they 
proceed to specify by name, they mention as one of those places “ New- 
port’s News.” 

At page 313, of Neill’s History, is an account of certain proceedings 
of a Quarterly Court of the Company in London, held July 3d, 1622, 
relating to certain land in the Oolony formerly belonging to “ Mrs, 
Mary Tue.” 

The record says: “ Which land was for their servants psonall [per- 
sonal] adventures, and lyes at Newport’s Newes.” 

In a memorandum of the same date, and in the same Quarterly Court, 
it is stated that the quantity of land referred to is “one hundred and 
fifty acres,” and was the “land she assigned over to Mr. Daniell 
Gookin.” 

[The ancient records abound with instances where the common noun 
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“news” is spelled as ‘“‘newes;” and as further undeniable proof that 
the word “ Newes’’ in the foregoing quotation was not intended by the 
writer to represent Sir William Neuse’s (or Newce’s) surname, we must 
not overlook the significant fact that the name Newport is in the posses- 
sive case. 

It is worthy of being noted here, that not only the Virginia Au- 
thorities, but the Company in London, as early as 1622, put the first 
word (Newport) of the compound name in the possessive case. Such 
unanimity, on both sides of the ocean, between the two official bodies, 
plainly shows how well established the name Newport's News had be- 
come as early as 1622 (only fifteen years after the foundation of the 
Colony), and utterly forbids the idea that either of those bodies sup- 
posed Sir William’s surname had any place, or was intended to have 
any place, in the compound name. 

In the 18th year of Charles I, “at a Grand Assemblie holden at 
James Cittie, the 2d of March, 1642, 43,” there was passed an Act 
(being the 15th Act of that session) defining the boundaries of War- 
wick County. 

In that Act occurs the following passage: ‘“‘* * * from the 
mouth of Heth’s Creek up along the lower side, * * * with all 
the lands belonging to the Mills, and so down to Newport's News, with 
the families of Skowen’s damms and Persimmon Ponds.”—[ Hening’s 
Statutes at Large, Edit. 1809. ]} 

Creed Taylor and William Munford, authorized examiners, certify at 
Richmond, Va., on the lst September, 1809, that they have carefully 
compared the laws in Hening’s volumes with the original manuscripts 
and find them to be correctly printed. They say that the terminating 
‘ gyllable “teon,” “ which is invariably written in the earlier part of the 
manuscripts ‘con,’ is printed [in Hening] as it is now spelt ‘tion.’” 
And they add that “no other material variation from the ancient or- 
thography has been observed.” 

As you have seen, I have herein produced four instances of the 
mode in which the name was uniformly spelled (viz., as Newport's 
News) in public official documents between the years 1622 and 1643; 
and it is to be noted that in none of the official documents of that 
period and later is the name ever spelled otherwise. 

I now proceed to cite an instance of what may be termed the semi- 
official mode of spelling the name, and which will be found to corres- 
pond with the official mode. 

It seems [ Weill’s History, p. 394] that in 1622 one Captain Nathaniel 
Butler was sent out from England to the Colony as a kind of public in- 
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spector and censor, and in that year he formulated and sent to England 
alist of charges, separately numbered, not only against the natural con- 
dition of the country in some respects, but against the public adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Colony. 

A portion of his sixth charge is as follows: “I found not ye least 
peec of Fortification ; Three peeces of ordinance onely [only], mounted 
at James Citty, and one at Flowerdue Hundred, but never a one of 
them serviceable,” &c. 

In their reply to another charge, in which Butler had spoken of 
“ bogges” in the country—“ Divers planters that have long lived in 
Virgirnia, as alsoe sundry marriners and other persons y’t have been 
often at Virginia”—say: “As for Bogges, we knowe of none in all ye 
country, and for the rest of ye Plantacons, as Newport's News, Blunt 
Poynt,” &e. 

In their special reply to Butler’s sixth charge, the planters say, 
among other things: “As for great ordinance, there are fower pieces 
mounted at James City,and * * * * there are likewise at New- 
porte Newes thre. * * * *,” 

As to the mode of spelling the name by some of the private indi- 
viduals, residing at that period in the colony, I now cite Mr. Deane, 
the recording secretary mentioned in the earlier pages of this paper. 
In a foot-note to Mr. Grigsby’s letter to himself, Mr. Deane says, that 
“Newport News” is “ mentioned in a letter from Virginia under date of 
February, 1622, 23." And Mr. D. adds, “Another letter of April 
8th of that year, (the same which speaks of the death of Captain Nuse, 
referred to in a note further on,) is dated from ‘Newport News.’” 
That the writer of the last mentioned letter did not use the last word 
(News) of the compound name as a form of spelling the surname of 
Sir William or of Captain Thomas Neuse, we know when we find him 
adverting to Captain JVuse's death in that very letter. This shows 
conclusively that he understood the name of the point was compounded 
of Newport's surname, and of the common noun “ news.” 

Where, in the few instances in private letters of those early days, 
the first word of the name is written in the nominative case, while all 
the public official letters present the word in the possessive case, we 
have in this last mentioned fact, the best of grounds for believing that 
the writers of those few private letters were careless as to affixing the 
sign of the possessive case, or the type-setters omitted the sign through 
inattention; for while “Newport News” is a senseless collocation of 
words signifying nothing, the combination “ Newport's News” would 
have some meaning, like the two first words in the title “Smith's 
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News from Virginia,” to which Campbell, at page thirty-nine of his 
History, refers, and which, in a pamphlet form, John Smith probably 
published in London soon after his return from Virginia in 1609.* 

So the phrase “ Whittaker’s News,” would have some significance 
when mentioned by one Londoner to another in reference to “ Good 
Newes from Virginia,” written in 1613, by the Rev. Alexander Whit- 
taker, Minister of Henrico, Virginia, and sent by him in that year to 
the Company in London, and afterwards published there. 

I have not read from Newport's pen any account of his discoveries 
and acts in Virginia, but I have no doubt that on one of his early 
returns to England from Virginia,t he did publish a brief pamphlet 
respecting the affairs and prospects of the Colony, which probably was 
entitled or was popularly known as ‘“‘ Newport’s News from Virginia,” 
and in some way and for some reason that have been lost and will now 
never be ascertained, the first two words of the title were applied to 
the promontory which now bears that name. In his pamphlet he may 
have made special and laudatory mention of that promontory as the most 
desirable site on the Continent for a great seat of commerce when the 
country back to the mountains should become thickly settled. ~ Possibly 
he may have made a hobby of the idea in his personal intercourse with 
people in both countries, in season and out of season, until at last peo- 
ple, whether in sport or otherwise, came to apply the two first words 
of the title of his pamphlet to the place as its name. Many a place in 
this country and in Europe has had its name stuck on it, or thrown at 
it until it stuck, in some such way by incidents or causes that no one at 
first supposed would result in shaping and attaching the name to the 
place. 

As coinciding with this view of the case, and to prove that Newport 
was regarded as a great schemer, full of projects, vain and bombastic, 
I make the following quotations. Stith, at page 76 of his History, says: 
“Captain Newport was in reality an empty, idle, interested man, very 
fearful and suspicious in times of danger, but a very great and impor- 
tant person in his own talk and conceit.” 

Sir William Keith.in his “ History of the British Plantations in 





* As early as 1608, and of course before Smith returned to England, he pub- 
lished in quarto form in London, “A true Relation of such occurrences and aci- 
dents of noate as hath happened in Virginia. * * * Written by Captaine 
Smith, Coronell of said Collony, to a worshipfull friend of his in England,” &., 
&c. I have never seen this Relation. 

tHe eailed to and fro many times between England and Virginia in the four 
years elapsing between 1607 and 1611. 
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America,” speaks, at p. 81, Part I [London Edit., 1738], of Newport as 
one “ whose head was full of projects;” and at p. 82 he says, “the van- 
ity of Captain Newport's conduct at this time was so ridiculous that,” 
&c. Smith, when President of the Colony, made a Report to the Com- 
pany in London, which can be found in his “Generall History” [Edit. 
1629]. In this Report he says, among other things, “I have not con- 
cealed from you anything I doe know, but I fear some [persons] cause 
you to believe more thanistrue. * * * * Captaine Newport we 
much suspect to be the author of these invention. * * * * The 
souldiers say many of your officers maintain their families out of what 
you sent us, and that Newport hath a hundred pounds a yeare for car- 
rying newes.” 

By whom and why was given to the promontory the name which it 
has borne for more than two centuries and a half, I think we shall 
never know with certainty, but I think my conjecture as to how the 
name came to be applied (as indicated in the foregoing passages), is not 
far from the truth. 

Although in Smith’s General History the name appears repeatedly as 
“ Nuport’s News” and “ Nupor’s News,” and once as “ Nuport’s WVuse,” 
it is yet absolutely certain that all these instances are typographical 
errors; for, to say nothing of Smith’s opportunities to have acquired 
the correct orthography of Newport’s name from having crossed the 
ocean with him in the same ship, and from having been associated with 
him some time at Jamestown, I have only to refer you to two instances in 
a passage of this paper, a few lines back, where Smith spells Newport’s 
name correctly, and these are by no means the only instances of the 
kind in Smith’s General History. 

To some persons, not exercising due reflection, the name “ Newport’s 
Nuse,” quoted a few lines back, might appear, at first blush, as sus- 
taining Mr. Grigsby’s theory, but the fact of the first word in the name 
being in the possessive case is crushingly fatal to that theory, and is 
conclusive proof that the type-setter carelessly printed the word Nuse 
for News; pronouncing, in his mind, the word Nuse as if rhyming with 
Fuse, and therefore sounding, as to its last three letters, precisely like 
the sound of the last three letters of the word “ News.” 

Mr. Grigsby, in his letter to Mr. Deane, cites the compound name 
Newport-Pagnall, in England, and the following compound names in 
this country, viz: Hampden-Siduey, Randolph-Macon, Wilkes-Barre, 
and Say-Brook,* in support of his theory ; as if he should assert, by 





*Written at the present day Wilkesbarre and Saybrook. 
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way of argument: “ Because those compound names are what they are, 
and were originated, as everybody knows, to perpetuate in each case 
the united surnames of two persons, therefore the compound name 
Newport’s News is orthographically incorrect, and is but a corruption 
of what I assert is the true and original name, «. e. Newport Newce.” 

I hardly ever saw an argument or an attempted argument that 
exhibited a more striking illustration than this one does of what is 
termed in logic a non sequitur. It is based wholly on an assumption ; 
for neither the records nor tradition give any countenance to the idea 
that the name Newport's News was originally Newport-Newce. 

The orthography of the name Newport’s News we find to be New- 
port’s News in the earliest official records; we know that it so stood 
and was handed down, undisputed in any quarter, through more than 
two centuries, viz: from 1621 to about 1828. Some one at that late 
day (1828), not being able to discover the reason why a common noun 
should have been combined with Captain Newport’s surname to form 
an appellation for a certain point of land, and knowing that on the 
early settlement of Virginia there were two prominent men in the 
Colony bearing the name Newce, but not knowing that Newport was 
even acquainted with either of them, invents the theory without one 
single fact of history to sustain him, that the name was in its origin 
Newport-Newce. Others from time to time follow on his track. Some 
others take opposing views. “ Hinc illae lacrymae,” vel potius, illi tor- 
rentes atramenti, which have been shed in the contest of half a century. 
If it may be mine, “tantas lites componere,” I shall feel that I have 
not written on the subject in vain. 





A High Private'’s Account of the Battle of Sharpsburg. 


[From Four Years in the Ranks, (now in Press,) by ALEXANDER HuNTER.] 
Paper No. 1. 


General Lee was often asked after the war which battle he was 
proudest of, and where he fought the greatest odds? 

He always answered at Sharpsburg. His army depleted by battles, 
hardships, unripe fruit—all they had to live upon—stone bruises, for not 
@ man in a half a dozen had a pair of shoes—straggling, the vine- 
yards of Maryland, fair as the garden of the gods, tempted thousands 
to leave the ranks and wander in inglorious ease through the rich coun- 
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try. All these causes combined, dwindled the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia away to a mere frazzle, as General Gordon expressed it, and 
Lee fought the battle at Sharpsburg with skeleton regiments, brigades 
and divisions. 

I copy from my note book. = 


* * * * * * 


ON THE MARCH. 


On the 20th day of August, 1862, our brigade (Kemper’s) left Gor- 
donsville to open the campaign against Pope. The orders were to 
leave all knapsacks behind, and to travel in light marching order with 
three day’s rations in our haversacks, a blanket on our shoulders, and 
eighty rounds of cartridges in our boxes and pockets. 

Little we knew then that it would be two whole months to a day 
before we beheld our scanty wardrobe again, and‘for more than eight 
weeks we would be without a single change of underclothing, and that 
our attire on the return would shame the famous seven beggars of 
Coventry, and cause a decent scarecrow to look like a well-dressed 
gentleman beside us. There was not a single article of either kind in 
camp. 

The regiment, though reduced a hundred or so by the battles 
around Richmond, had yet comparatively full ranks, and their esprit 
du corps was unimpaired. Indeed, they had gained that confidence in 
themselves and their officers that goes far to make a crack soldier and 
steady veterans; and veterans they were, with Blackburn's Ford, Bull 
Run, Yorktown, Williamsburg, and the seven days’ fight emblazoned 
on their banners. 

They knew what a soldier’s life was by this time, and had got trained 
in every phase of it. In the cantonments at Manassas Junction, drilling 
six times a day; in the picket duty at Falls Church and Munson’s Hill; 
in the bivouac at Fairfax Courthouse; in the winter quarters at Cen- 
treville; in the long marches from Manassas to Richmond, and thence 
to Johnson, on the York river; trench duty at Dam No. 1, at York- 
town; the rear guard at Williamsburg; the skirmish line on the road, 
holding the enemy in check; the builders of miles of fortifications; in 
the sudden dash and desperate battle of Seven Pines, and then to the 
glorious excitement of following up the retreating army of McClellan; 
and then the battle of Frazier’s farm, had taught Kemper’s men what 
war really was, and changed the raw levies, into gladiators who could 
meet death with a smile on their lips. 

And so in the bright morning sunshine they jested as they received 
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abundance of cartridges and limited rations which was in the same 
proportion as Falstaff's sack to his bread. 

Down the road, past Orange Courthouse, from there to the Rapidan, 
where we camped. Thence to the Rappahannock river, where we re- 
mained two days, watching the enemy on the opposite side. Our 
rations now gave out, and how to live without eating became the prob- 
lem that each soldier had to solve to suit himeelf. 

A long week of marching and countermarching ensued, in which we 
subsisted on green corn and apples; then a forced march of twenty- 
eight miles to Thoroughfare Gap, on the hottest day I ever remembered, 
with the dull booming of the cannon on the other side of the ridge to 
quicken our wearied footsteps. 

The next day, the 30th of August, we fought the battle of Manassas, 
and lost a fourth of our brigade. The history of that glorious day I 
will skip. 

We got each a Yankee haversack and a full square meal, and I saw 
scores of soldiers, nearly famished, eating while they fought, indeed, it 
used to be a saying of our foes, that a rebel soldier would charge 
through hell to capture a Yankee haversack. 

The night after the battle we drank a gallon of real coffee per man, 
and filled up on salt pork, boiled beef and canned vegetables, and 
groups of soldiers sat by the camp fires, and boiled, stewed, and fried, 
and ate off and on all night. 

Hunger is a fearful thing, and we forgot for a time many a loved 
comrade who was shot in the battle. 


INTO MARYLAND. 


On Monday the march was continued towards Fairfax Courthouse. 
The rain that had held up for the night now came down in streams. 
We ate our last mouthful this morning; indeed, but for the contents of 
the captured haversacks, which the men shared with each other, there 
would not have been enough to pick one’s teeth after. Nearly all that 
day we tramped through the muck of the roads, that was ankle deep. 
There was a constant cannonading in our front. 

It was late in the evening when we arrived at Chantilly, that stately 
old country house, where several of us had stood guard in the lovely 
autumn nights of 1861. It was raining in torrents, which fact pre- 
vented us from arriving earlier, to participate in the sharp action that 
our van had with Kearney’s division. Indeed, we could not have been 
of any service if we had been present, for our ammunition was soaking 
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wet, and there was not a gun in the division that would have gone off. 

Standing, then, in the drowning summer’s storm, we beheld the evi- 
dence so plain before our eyes of the sacked and ruined Chantilly ; that 
sweet, lovely place which, for nearly a century, had been famous for 
all that makes a home prized and loved, and an estate cared for and 
valued. 

The fences were all levelled, the out-buildings were demolished, the 
splendid park cut down—every shade tree was felled by the axe, even 
the fruit trees were hacked down out of mere wantoness. As for the 
house, it was hardly habitable, the furniture was smashed to kindling 
wood, the windows dashed to pieces with the butt-end of the muskets, 
the plastering from the walls knocked off, and the rooms so defaced and 
defiled that it discounted a hog pen in filth. In this space lay many 
wounded and dead, among others General Phil. Kearny, the most bril- 
liant, chivalrous, dashing officer in the Yankee army. His body was 
sent by order of General Lee to the Yankee lines under a flag of truce. 
He was killed in a charge, and rode in the advance with his hat in the 
air and the bridle held in his teeth, for he had but one arm, the other 
he lost in the Mexican war. He was a brave ideal of a soldier. Most 
of our soldiers viewed his dead body. 

In the wet, showery, drowning rain, we had to spend the night. 
There was but little distance between the two armies—one flushed with 
victory, the other sullen from defeat, but both at this moment equally 
limp, wet, hungry and miserable. But for the pouring rain-drops, the 
sharp Halt! and challenge of the enemy’s pickets could easily have 
been heard. 


“From camp to camp, from the foul womb of night 
The hum of either army stilly sounds 
That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
The secret whisper of each other’s watch.” 


It is said by those fishermen who ought to know what they are talk- 
ing about, that eels at length learn how to get used to being skinned, 
and after awhile rather enjoy the operation. So it is that by continu- 
ous hardening soldiers learn to sleep in a drowning storm, in a mud 
puddle as sweetly as a citizen comfortably tucked away in his bed of 
down. They sleep in a rain that, were they not enured and seasoned, 
would make every man ill from the exposure. 

Next morning we awoke so stiff and rigid that it took us some time 
to straighten our limbs. Our bodies were chilled through, but to our 
great delight the sun’s warm beams darted through the rift in the 
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clouds, and dried the wet clothes, but still our situation was deplorable. 
Not a mouthful did we have, some few had a ration left which they 
would swallow secretly; the haversacks were all turned wrong side out, 
and the very dust of the crackers were scraped out and devoured. 

That day some thieving Reb stole my oil cloth that I left drying on 
the bushes, and though I hunted clean through the brigade, I could not 
find it; I had no blanket, and that night I was in a woeful fix, for the 
ground was still damp, the nights cool; as a makeshift, I begged a 
newspaper—a copy of the New York World—and laid on that, and as 
it kept the moistened earth from my person it answered quite well, 
and for two weeks I had nothing to lie on but this newspaper; I would 
fold it up with great care every morning, but one night it rained, and 
there was nothing left of it. Anyway I have always had a tender 
feeling for the New York World ever since. 

On the morning of the 3rd we took up the line of march with the 
head of the column striking northward, passing by Frying Pan Church 
—which name is suggestive of some hot gospels, and a place where 
doubtless the doctrine of total damnation of man was preached. 

Still no signs of our commissary wagons, and not a mouthful of food 
did we have all day. 

The 4th found our column halted and green corn served ont. 

The 5th and 6th we marched towards Leesburg, passing through on 
the 7th, and crossed the Potomac near Shepherdstown. 

On the 8th we struck up the refrain of “ Maryland, My Maryland!” 
and camped in an apple orchard. We were hungry, for six days not a 
morsel of bread or meat had gone in our stomachs—and our menu con- 
sisted of apples and corn. We toasted, we burned, we stewed, we 
boiled, we roasted these two together, and singly, until there was not a 
man whose form had not caved in, and who had not a bad attack of 
diarrhea. Our under-clothes were foul and hanging in strips, our 
socks worn out, and half of the men were bare-footed, many were 
lame and were sent tothe rear; others, of sterner stuff, hobbled along 
and managed to keep up, while gangs from every company went off 
in the surrounding country looking for food, and did not rejoin their 
commands until weeks after. Many became ill from exposure and 
starvation, and were left on the road. The ambulances were full, and 
the whole route was marked with a sick, lame, limping lot, that 
straggled to the farm-houses that lined the way, and who, in all cases, 
succored and cared for them. 

But we fared better in tlhe rich fields of Maryland. 
In an hour after the passage of the Potomac the command continued 
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the march through the rich fields of Maryland. The country people 
lined the roads, gazing in open-eyed wonder upon the long lines of in- 
fantry, that filled the road for miles, and as far as the eye could reach, 
was the glitter of the swaying points of the bayonets. It was the first 
ragged Rebels they had ever seen, and though they did not act either 
as friends or foes, still they gave liberally,and every haversack was full 
that day at least. No houses were entered—no damage was done, and 
the farmers in the vicinity must have drawn a long breath as they saw 
how safe their property was in the very midst of the army. 

On the 10th the Seventeenth defiled through the long avenue of 
Frederick City, and we were rather disappointed at our reception, 
which was decidedly cool. This wasn’t what we expected. It is true 
the streets were generally well filled with citizens, and the balconies 
and porches too, but there was positively no enthusiasm, no cheers, no 
waving handkerchiefs and flags—instead a death-like silence—some 
houses were closed tight, as if some public calamity had taken place ; 
there were many friendly people in the windows and doors, but they 
seemed afraid to make any manifestation of their feelings—only smiling 
covertly. 

The marching soldiery did not imitate the cautious silence of the 
Frederick Citizens; they had full haversacks, and therefore light hearts, 
jokes, witicisms, and badinage flew from lip to lip, and some one striking 
up a song, it was chanted by the brigade, and in that way we went 
through the most loyal city in Maryland. 

The following intercepted letter, from a Union lady in Frederick to a 
friend in Baltimore, thus speaks of the passage of our army. 


FREDERICK City, MARYLAND, September 13th, 1862. 


I wish, my dearest Minnie, you could have witnessed the transit of 
the Rebel army through our streets a day or two ago. Their coming 
was unheralded by any pomp and pageant whatever. No bursts of 
martial music greeted your ear, no thundering sound of canon, no 
brilliant staff, no glittering cortege dashed through the streets, instead 
came three long dirty columns, that kept on in an unceasing flow. I 
could scarcely believe my eyes; was this body of men moving so smoothly 
along, with no order, their guns carried in every fashion, no two dressed 
alike, their officers hardly distinguishable from the privates—were 
these, I asked myself in amazement, were these dirty, lank, ugly speci- 
mens of humanity, with shocks of hair sticking through the holes in 
their hats, and the dust thick on their dirty faces, the men that had 
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coped and encountered successfully, and driven back again and again 
our splendid legions with their fine discipline, their martial show and 
colour, their solid battalions keeping such perfect time to the inspiring 
bandsof music? I must confess, Minnie, that I felt humiliated at the 
thought that this horde of ragamuffins could set our grand army of the 
Union at defiance. Why it seems as if a single regiment of our gal- 
lant boys in blue could drive that dirty crew in the river without any 
trouble. And then, too, I wish you could see how they behaved—a 
crowd of boys on a holiday don’t seem happier. They are on the 
broad grin all the time. Oh! they are so dirty! I don’t think the 
Potomac river could wash them clean; and ragged!—there is not a 
scarecrow in the corn-fields that would not scorn to exchange clothes 
with them ; and so tattered!—there isn’t a decently dressed soldier in 
their whole army. I saw some strikingly handsome faces though; or, 
rather, they would have been so if they could have had a good scrub- 
bing. They were very polite, I must confess, and always asked for a 
drink of water, or anything else, and never think of coming inside of 
a door without an invitation. Many of them were bare-footed. In- 
deed I felt sorry for the poor, misguided wretches, for some were limp- 
ing along so painfully, trying hard to keep with their comrades. 
But I must stop. I send this by Robert, and hope it will reach you 
safely. Write to me as soon asthe route isopen. * * * * * * 


Kate. 


Confederate currency now suddenly rose in value, orders having 
been issued, that the store-keepers in the town should keep open their 
stores, and sell their goods for the “dam Rebel issue,” as one of them 
called our Confederate “promise to pay.” In an hour or two a store 
would be completely cleaned out, not a thing was left behind, the shop- 
keeper having enough of the notes to paper his walls. Some of them 
though put the money carefully by, determining if it should by chance 
turn out ever to be of any value, that they would have a good amount. 

Another day’s march brought us to Hagerstown, where the corn 
fields and orchards furnished our meals. The situation, in a sanitary 
point, of our army was deplorable. Hardly a soldier had a whole pair 
of shoes. Many were absolutely bare-footed, and refused to go to the 
rear. The ambulances were filled with the footsore and sick. Not a 
man among all the troops had had a change of under-clothing since 
the army left Gordonsville, a month ago, and the consequence was that 
they were dirty, tattered and infested with vermin; and now I will 
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devote a great many lines to this subject, which the fastidious had 
better skip. 

I am writing of the lights and shadows of a soldier's life, and the 
two twin evils of vermin and the camp itch were important institu- 
tions. They followed Johnny Reb everywhere, staid by him, refused 
to leave, resisted every effort of force, opposed ever attempt at compro- 
mises, and they tarried with him until he doffed the gray uniform for a 
citizen's suit. Then only did both disappear and vanish out of sight 
and mind. 

These insects, which in camp parlance were called graybacks, first 
made their appearance in the winter of 1861. At first the soldier 
was mortified and almost felt disgraced at discovering one of these in- 
sects on his person; their crawling made his flesh creep, and energetic 
efforts were made to hide the secret and eliminate the cause. At first 
the soldiers used to steal out companionless and alone, and hide in the 
woods and bushes, with as much secretness and caution as if he was 
going to commit some fearful‘crime. Once hid from the eyes of men, 
he would pursue and murder the crawling insects with a vengeful 
pleasure, thinking that now he would have peace and comfort of mind, 
and be able to hold up his head once more before his fellow men. On 
his stealthly way back he would be sure to run in on a dozen solitary 
individuals who tried to look unconcerned, as if indeed they were in 
the habit of retiring in the dim recesses of the forest for private medi- 
tation. 

The satisfaction he felt would not last long, in a day or two his body 
would be infested again, and then, desperate, he would try every expe- 
dient—all to no purpose, it was simply impossible to exterminate them. 
The men would boil their clothes for hours, in a hissing, bubbling 
cauldron, dry and put them on, and next day these confounded things 
would be at work as lively as ever. Even at Fort Warren where 
underclothing was so plentiful that each man had an entire change for 
every day in the week, it was found that these pests skirmished around 
as usual, though where they came from and how they arrived were 
mysteries never solved. The salamander graybacks had more lives 
than a cat, and bred and propagated faster than a roe-herring. Once 
lodged in the seams of the clothing they remained until time mouldered 
the garments. You might scald, scour, scrub, cleanse, rub, purify, leave 
them in seathing liquid, or bury the raiment in the ground, but it was 
wasted labor, for the insects seem to enjoy the process and increased 
and multiplied under it. 
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On this march particulary, when the troops had no change of clean 
clothes for weeks, the soldiers were literally infested with them, many 
used to place their under raiment, during the night, in the bottom of 
some stream and put a large stone to keep them down; in the morning 
they would hastily dry them and get a temporary relief. Every 
evening in Maryland, when the army halted and bivouaced for the 
night, hundreds of the soldiers could be seen, sitting on the roads or 
fields, half denuded with their clothes in their laps busily cracking, 
between the two thumb-nails, these creeping nuisances—a hundred full- 
fledged fathers of families was not considered an unusual number in 
one haul. To have a daily examination and execution was a habit just 
as regularly and naturally indulged in as washing our face and hands. 

In our march along the turnpike, there was not left aearof corn, ora 
green apple, in the bordering fields ; the soldiery made aspecialty of cook- 
ing these vegetables, eating them raw, roasted, boiled, and all mixed in a 
kind of soup, filling themselves full, but still longing for the meat and 
bread diet. The actions of the citizens of Hagerstown showed in vivid 
contrast to Frederick City, for not only were the men and women out- 
spoken in their sympathy for the Southern cause, but they threw wide 
open their hospitable doors and filled their houses with the soldiers, 
feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked, as well as their limited 
means allowed. I saw a citizen in that place absolutely take the shoes 
off of his feet, in the streets, and give them to a limping bare-footed 
soldier. 

On the morrow, instead of advancing northward the order came to 
right about face, and march back on the same road we advanced up the 
evening before; back the brigade retraced its steps, and about 4 
o'clock that evening, on the 14th, took position in a corn-field on a 
sloping hill, A savage attack came from the enemy on our left to break 
the line, but was repulsed; the musketry firing and cannonading was 
for a short time very severe; no determined infantry charge was made 
upon our brigade, though several Yankee batteries shelled the line, and 
a feeble attack made, which was easily checked, for the regiment was in 
place behind a fence. The Seventeenth only lost about half a dozen 
wounded. 

That night, or rather at early dawn of the 15th, the brigade marched 
towards Sharpsburg ; the men had not a mouthful to eat, and squads 
from the different companies obtained permission to forage for them- 
selves and comrades. I was on one of these details; leaving the road 
and striking across the fields, we entered into a yard in the centre of 
which stood a fine brick mansion; we knocked at the door—there was 
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no response, and then after waiting awhile we entered and found to 
our astonisment that it was deserted. The inmates had fled in antici- 
pation of a battle—the fighting at Boonsboro a few hours before had 
evidently frightened them away. Not an article had been carried off— 
the parlor door was open—there stood the piano, the pictures depended 
from the wall, the curtains hung as gracefully as if some hand has just 
arranged its fold; we entered the dining-room—there rested the cat 
on the window-sill—everything seemed so natural, it was difficult to 
realize that the hostess would not enter and welcome us in a few mo- 
ments. 

We had no time to linger, the cannon sounded their warning note; 
besides, we had come to get something to eat, and not to make any 
voyage of discovery. So finding nothing in the pantry, nor in the 
kitchen, we went to the spring and filled our canteens with water, then 
to the dairy at the foot of the hill, and discovered several buckets and 
cans of milk which had been placed there last night by some visible 
means; we filled our canteens with the lacteal fluid, and noticing the 
loft, a room over the dairy, we climbed up, found it a perfect store- 
room. Several barrels were on stands, and on investigating the con- 
tents of one, it was found to be cider, and then the canteens were 
emptied of milk and filled with the juice of the apple. Then an 
exclamation from one of the party brought us over to him, and he 
- showed us a barrel of apple brandy. That cider in the canteens was 
soon poured on the floor, and the apple jack took its place. An ani- 
mated discussion took place. The whole squad, except the sergeant, 
wanted to carry the barrel and leave everything else behind, but then 
came the difficulty about obeying orders, The discussion waxed high, 
and to end the matter the sergeant stove in the head of the barrel 
with the butt of his musket, and the precious liquid that would have 
made glad, for a time at least, the whole brigade, poured in a useless 
stream upon the floor. 

In the room was half a dozen tubs of apple butter, which we confis- 
cated for the use of our comrades, and carried it off with us. Starting 
towards the reflected steel, that flashed in the sunlight like a beacon to 
the mariner, showing us where our troops were marching, we hurried 
after and soon caught up with them. I will drop for a second the 
character of a veracious chronicler, and not mention how many lips 
were glued long and lovingly to the mouths of those canteens, The 
owner's health was honestly drunk, however, none asking or caring 
whether he was Yank or Reb. 
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The Killing of Colonel Dennis J. Halisey. 


By Captain Grorcz B. Eastin. 


On what was known in Morgan’s command as the “Christmas raid” 
into Kentucky, from the fact of its having taken place during Christ- 
mas week of 1862, it became necessary for us to leave the State rather 
precipitately, because of our being pressed by a large Federal cavalry 
force in our rear. It also became necessary, on our retreat from the State, 
for us to flank the town of Lebanon, Kentucky, which lay in our most 
direct road south, from the fact that the garrison there had been 
heavily reinforced, and the town occupied by a large force of the 
enemy. This necessitated our leaving the turnpike road at Springfield 
on the evening of December 30th, 1862; and on that bitter night, 
which will be long remembered by every member of the command, we 
made the famous all-night march around Lebanon, and owing mainly 
to the almost impassable condition of the mud roads, found ourselves 
at day-light the next morning only about ten miles distant from the 
point we had left the evening before. 

Thus compelled to leave the main highway, we struggled along, 
making slow progress over mud roads, in which our horses sank in 
many places to their knees, trying to get the artillery over these diffi- 
culties, and aiming to strike the turnpike running from Lebanon to 
Campbellsville. 

During the day Captain Alexander Tribble, of Chenault’s regiment, 
who was afterwards killed during the attack on Green River Bridge 
stockade, proposed to me that we should get permission from General 
Morgan to go ahead of the advance guard to a little town called New 
Market, for the purpose of getting some boots and shoes for some of the 
men in our respective companies. We had the impression that the 
command was to pass through New Market that afternoon; in which, 
however, we afterwards found ourselves mistaken. Acting on Tribble’s 
suggestion, I went with him to General Morgan, and without difficulty 
we obtained his permission to pass on in front of the advance guard for 
the purpose mentioned, which we accordingly did. After going several 
miles, we learned by inquiring of a farmer, that New Market was about 
three miles off to the left of the road we were then traveling, and by 
his direction we left that road by the first lane leading to the left. This 
lane led us, after traveling over it for about a mile, into another main 
country ruad, where we had been directed to turn to the right; and 
following these directions we came to the junction of this road with the 
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Lebanon and Campbellsville turnpike where we found the little town 
’ of which we were in search. We dismounted at the best looking store 
in the village (which consisted of a few houses strung along on either 
side of the pike), but soon found that our mission was a fruitless one, 
as the store contained nothing that we cared to buy, even for Confederate 
money. In the meantime we had been asked by eeveral citizens of the 
little town, and along the road, if we were Colonel Halisey’s men, to 
which inquiry we generally responded in the affirmative. The fact 
was, however, that we had never heard of Halisey until the day before, 
and then mainly through the prayers of the enthusiastic women sympa- 
thizers of the South, who had flocked to the road-side to see the com- 
mand pass, and had besought us that we would kill Halisey before we 
left the State. Halisey, we knew was in command of a brigade of 
Federal cavalry that was pressing our rear guard and picking up every 
unlucky straggler who happened to fall behind. 

After briefly looking over the stock of goods in the store at which we 
had dismounted, we told the proprietor that we were members of Mor- 
gan’s command. He replied that we were, perhaps, in much greater 
danger than we were aware of, as small bands of Federal cavalry had 
been passing through the village all day, at short intervals, going on to 
reinforce Lebanon, which place they expected Morgan to attack that 
night. To confirm his statement, he pointed to a house a few hundred 
yards further down the pike, and told us that the horse hitched there 
belonged to a Federal soldier who had stopped there as the last squad 
had passed through a few minutes before. 

Tribble and I thought that we might capture this fellow, and at 
once mounted and started in the direction of the house referred to. 
We were, however, quickly discovered by the cavalryman, who seemed 
to know our uniforms better than the citizens we had met, and he im- 
mediately mounted and started in the direction of Lebanon at full 
speed. We gave chase for a short distance, but soon found that the 
Yankee was out-running us; and having concluded that New Market 
was not a very congenial clime in which to tarry, we turned our horses’ 
heads, and going back through the village, turned off from the pike 
into the dirt road over which we had come, hoping soon to rejoin our 
command. 

We had gone but a short distance in that direction before we met two 
stragglers from our own command going in the direction of New Mar- 
ket. We told them they were going in the wrong direction, and made 
them turn back and accompany us. It then occurred to Tribble and 
myself that, as we could get no shoes to add to the comfort of our men 
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in walking, the next best thing we could do would be to take ina 
couple of fresh horses, which might obviate the necessity for some poor 
fellows having to walk without shoes. 

We had by this time come to the mouth of the lane through which 
we had passed in getting into this main dirt road, and where we would 
have to turn off to get back to the road on which we had left the com- 
mand. About two hundred yards from where we then were, and just 
opposite the mouth of this lane, stood a comfortable looking farm-house 
with a good looking horse grazing in the yard. It was then agreed 
between Tribble and myself, that he should take one of the men whom 
we had just before met, and get this horse, provided he should find 
him suitable for our purposes, while I was to take the other man, and 
go further on down this main road to see if I could not capture, or, as 
we then expressed it “press” another horse. Accordingly, Tribble 
started for the horse referred to, and I, with one of the stragglers we 
had picked up, proceeded down this main road, still going away from 
New Market, and having passed the lane at which we should have left 
this road in order to get back to our command. 

My man and myself had gone perhaps half a mile when at a sudden 
turn in the road we were met by three more men from our command 
going at full speed, and as though the whole Yankee army was at their 
heels. As they dashed by us they had time only to call out to us, “if 
you are Morgan’s men you had better be getting away from here, as 
the Yankees are right on us.” I looked in the direction from which 
these men had come, and saw three Federal cavalrymen coming rapidly 
down the road in pursuit. I then started after the men who had 
dashed by me so hurriedly, and who had been promptly joined by the 
man who had been with me, and ordered them to halt, assuring them that 
there were but three Yankees in sight, and if they would stop there 
would then be five of us to fight them. But so badly demoralized were 
they that the bare suggestion of stopping to make a fight seemed only 
to accelerate their flight, and with my late companion well up with 
them, they kept on at the top of their horses’ speed. We soon came 
in sight of the house at which Captain Tribble had stopped, and I 
commenced calling to him to come and join us. He recognized me at 
once, but thought the four men flying along in front of me were Yan- 
kees, whom I was pursuing, and although about to put a halter on the 
horse, for which he had gone, and which he had just succeeded in get- 
ting hold of, he dropped his game, mounted his own horse, and with 
the man he had taken along to assist him, started as rapidly as possible 
for the road-gate. The four demoralized Rebels, who were making 
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such good time in front of me, dashed by this gate, and kept straight 
on in the direction of New Market, passing by the lane at which they 
should have turned off in order to get back to our command, and, so 
so far as I know, I never saw either of them again. I reached the 
gate at which Tribble must come out into the road, perhaps a minute 
before he did, and stopped there in order to hold it free for him to get 
into the road, but before he had reached it, the three Federals who 
were pursuing, having gotten within fifty yards of me, halted in the 
road and fired two or three shots at me, which I returned, in order to 
hold them in check. This I did, until Tribble and his man reached 
the road and passed through the gate, and our respective parties then 
numbered three on each side. Two of our enemies had, besides their 
side arms, carbines, with which they were firing at me, while neither of 
us had anything but pistols. Tribble at once called my attention to 
this disadvantage under which we were placed as long as we were in 
the open road, and suggested that we must get to the woods, where we 
would be able to bring our enemies within shorter range, and be on an 
equal footing with them. Accordingly we all three started in a run 
down the lane, which would take us back to the place where we left 
the command, and as soon as our horses’ heads were turned, our oppo- 
nents, as we had anticipated, started in pursuit of us, firing an occa- 
sional shot at us, which we would return, in order to keep up their 
interest in the chase. 

We had gone this way for perhaps half a mile, running just fast 
enough to encourage our pursuers to follow us, without trying to run 
entirely away from them, and had not yet found the trees for which 
we were looking. As we thus galloped along this lane, I suddenly 
discovered, as I thought, the very place for our purpose. I saw that 
we were approaching a small, sluggish stream which crossed our road, 
that on the side from which we were approaching, the road, which had 
evidently been used for many years, was cut or worn down quite deep; 
that the fence on one side of the road did not extend entirely down to 
this stream, forming the corner of an old field, and leaving an unen- 
closed space, perhaps thirty or forty feet wide, between the fence and 
the edge of the creek. I discovered that by turning our horses 
squarely around this corner into the unenclosed space spoken of, we 
would be entirely out of sight of our pursuers until they should come 
within a few paces of us. I therefore turned as abruptly as possible 
into this open space, and called to Tribble to do the same; but before 
he understood my purpose his horse had carried him into the little 
stream above referred to. The man who was with Tribble and me, 
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ran straight on without making a stop, and afterwards said as I was 
informed, that his horse was running away with him. 

We had scarcely time to face about, when the front man of our pur- 
suers, who afterwards proved to be an orderly on Halisey's staff, by 
the name of Edwards, dashed around the corner, and though he en- 
deavored at once to check his horse, he did not succeed in doing so 
until he had run squarely up to Tribble, who was then facing him. A 
pistol shot was exchanged between them, but neither touched the 
other. Tribble, who had fired first, attempted to shoot the second 
time, being so near that the muzzle of his pistol was against Edwards's 
body, but this time his pistol snapped, and left him apparently at the 
mercy of his antagonist. With the quickness of a tiger, however, he 
grappled with Edwards before the latter could fire again, and being a 
powerful man, and a magnificent horseman, succeeded in dragging him 
backwards from his horse, and landed him sprawling in the water. 
Each man dropped his pistol in this struggle, but Edwards being down 
in the water with Tribble over him, surrendered and announced him- 
self Tribble’s prisoner. 

In the meantime, and not a horse’s length behind Edwards, Colonel 
Halisey came around the corner, and reining in his horse more success- 
fully than Edwards had done, turned into the open space spoken of 
above within perhaps ten paces of me I at once fired at him and de- 
manded his surrender. He returned my fire, and urging my horse a 
little nearer to him, I fired again, and saw the dust fly from the shoulder 
of his overcoat, though, as I afterwards discovered, the shot did not 
wound him. He then fired again; and spurring my horse towards 
him, I was within perhaps ten feet of him, and having my pistol level- 
led on him, was about to fire again, when he threw up his hand and 
surrendered to me, saying twice, “I am your prisoner, sir; I am your 
prisoner!” In getting within reach of him, my horse being very res- 
tive, had faced around in the other direction, thus bringing us side by 
side, with our horses’ heads in the same direction, and he being on my 
left side. While in this position, and with my left leg touching his 
right leg, I extended my hand and demanded his pistols. Instead, 
however, of giving them up, he dropped his bridle rein, and reaching 
over with his left hand, grabbed me in the collar, and, at the same 
time, without taking special aim, firing under his left arm, because of 
our being so near together, and with the muzzle of his pistol almost 
touching my cheek, fired at me again. The discharge burned and 
blackened my face, and the flash for an instant blinded me, but 
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almost instinctively, and at the same moment, I grappled with him, 
and putting my pistol firmly against his temple, fired again. 

In the excitement caused by the unexpected shot in my face, I held 
on to Halisey’s body for a moment, though I saw the last shot was in- 
stantly fatal, and both horses being loose, moved side by side down into 
the pool of water. Here I released him to reach for the bridle of his 
horse, but missing this, Halisey’s lifeless body fell over against me and 
down between his horse and mine into the water, which was, 
perhaps, a foot or eighteen inches deep. In the fall, his head caught in 
my bridle rein, which was hanging loose. This kept his head out of 
the water, but jerked my horse up and made him plunge around, drag- 
ging Halisey’s body through the pool, until we reached the other bank, 
where it became disentangled. 

I had scarcely time to look around and take in the situation as to 
my friend, Tribble, when the third man on the Federal side came 
dashing around the corner. Tribble was completely disarmed. The 
pistol that I had been using and still held in my hand was then 
entirely empty, and while I had one under my overcoat that kad not 
been used there was no time to make the exchange ; so I leveled the 
empty one at the lieutenant who had just arrived, and he seeing the 
fate of his companions, rode up and handed me his carbine and a pair 
of army pistols. 

Our two prisoners were taken to our command, which we soon 
rejoined, and on the next day they were paroled by General Morgan. 





Lee to the Bear. 





By Joun R. Tuompson. 





Dawn of a pleasant morning in May 

Broke through the Wilderness, cool and gray, 

While perched in the tallest tree-tops, the birds 

Were carrolling Mendelsshon’s “Songs without words,” 


Far from the haunts of men remote, 

The brook brawled on with a liquid note, 
And Nature, all tranquil and lovely, wore 
The smile of the spring, as in Eden of yore. 


Little by little, as daylight increased, 

And deepened the roseate flush in the East; 
Little by little did morn reveal 

Two long, glittering lines of steel, 
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Where two hundred thousand bayonets gleam, 
Tipped with the light of the earliest beam, 
And the faces are sullen and grim to see, 

In the hostile armies of Grant and Lee. 


All of a sudden, ere rose the sun, 

Pealed on the silence the opening gun— 

A little white puff of smoke there came, 
And anon the valley was wreathed in flame. 


Down on the left of the Rebel lines, 

Where « breastwork stands in a copse of pines, 
Before the Rebels their ranks can form, 

The Yankees have carried the place by storm. 


Stars and stripes o’er the salient wave, 

Where many a hero has found his grave, 

And the gallant Confederates strive in vain 

The ground they have drenched with their blood to regain! 


Yet louder the thunder of battle roared, 

Yet a deadlier fire on their columns poured— 
Slaughter infernal rode with despair, 

Furies twain, through the smoky air. 


Not far off, in the saddle, there sat 

A grey-bearded man, with a black slouch hat, 
Not much moved by the fire was he, 

Calm and resolute, Robert Lee. 


Quick and watchful, he kept his eye 

On two bold Rebel brigades close by— 

Reserves, that were standing (and dying) at ease, 
Where the tempest of wrath toppled over the trees. 


For still with their loud, deep, bull-dog bay, 
The Yankee batteries blazed away, 

And with every murderous second that sped, 
A dozen brave fellows, alas! fell dead. 


The grand old gray-beard rode to the space, 
Where Death and his victims stood face to face, 
And silently waved his old slouch hat— 

A world of meaning there was in that! 


“ Follow me! Steady! We’ll save the day!" 
This is what he seemed to gay; 
And to the light of his glorious eye 
The bold brigades thus made reply : 
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“ We'll go forward, but you must go back!” 
And they moved not an inch in the perilous track. 
“Go to the rear, and we'll send them to h—!” 
Then the sound of the battle was lost in their yell. 


Turning his bridle, Robert Lee 

Rode to the rear. Like the waves of the sea, 
Bursting the dykes in their overflow, 

Madly his veterans dashed on the foe. 


And backward in terror that foe was driven, 
Their banners rent and their columns riven, 
Wherever the tide of battle rolled, 

Over the Wilderness, wood and wold. 


Sunset out of a crimson sky 

Streamed o’er a field of a ruddier dye, 

And the brook ran on with a purple stain, 
From the blood of ten thousand foemen slain. 


Seasons have passed since that day and year; 
Again o’er its pebbles the brook runs clear, 
And the field in a richer green is drest, 
Where the dead of the terrible conflict rest. 


Hushed is the roll of the Rebel drum, 
The sabres are sheathed and the cannon are dumb; 
And Fate, with pitiless hand has furled 
The flag that once challenged the gaze of the world. 


But the fame of the Wilderness fight abides, 
And down into history grandly rides, 

Calm and unmoved as in battle he sat, 

The grey-bearded man in the black slouch hat. 





Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Southern Historical 
Society, for the Year ending October 3ist, 1882. 


[Adopted at a full meeting of the committee, held at the office of 
the Society, No. 7, State Capitol, Richmond, Va., Friday afternoon, 
November 3rd, 1882. ] 


In presenting to the Society our Eighth Report, your committee 
have reason to offer cordial congratulations on what has been accom- 
plished in the past, and on the hopeful outlook for the future of which 
we have to tell. 

A year ago the Society was so burdened with an old debt, which 
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had lapped over from 1877, and which had become very pressing, that 
it seemed a very serious question whether we could continue our work 
without risking the loss of out archives. Now we have the pleasure of 
reporting that we have not only been able to continue the regular issue 
of our Papers, and make our current receipts meet expenses, but that 
the generous aid of interested friends, and the sale of back volumes, 
has enabled us to liquidate nearly the whole of the old debt, and to 
make arrangements by which we confidently expect to be able to re-: 
port on the first of next month, that we have not only paid the last 
dollar of our indebtedness, but have in our treasury the nucleus of a 
permanent endowment fund. 

We have not lost sight of the fact that a main object of our Society 
has been the 


COLLECTING OF MATERIAL FOR THE FUTURE HISTORIAN, 


and we have steadily prosecuted that object. Our notices from time to 
time in our Papers, and reports, and other MSS. which we have pub- 
lished have shown the great value of many accessions to our material 
which we have had. We do not hesitate to declare that our collection 
is now one of the fullest, and most valuable in existence, and that in 
certain important directions our material is absolutely indispensable to 
avy true history of the great “ War between the States.” This is com- 
ing to be appreciated more and more every year by historians both in 
this country, and in Europe, and we are constantly giving most valua- 
ble help to seekere after the truth of history. Major Mangold, of the 
Prussian army, published in German last year a history of the second 
Mannassas campaign which an accomplished Confederate soldier pro- 
nounces “one of the ablest, fairest, and most accurate books” he has 
ever seen. A distinguished Federal soldier writing to the Secretary 
about this book says that ‘“‘ Major Mangold had evidently had access 
to ample Confederate material,” and desires to know where the reports, 
etc., which he quotes can be found. The simple reply was: “ Major 
Mangold has been for several years in correspondence with our office 
and we have furnished him, as we are most happy to furnish any seeker 
after truth, all of the material which he needed.” 

But we have reason to know that there yet remains in the hands of 
individuals all through the country, most valuable material, and we 
appeal to them (and we beg our friends to appeal to them) to send to 
our office (as a loan if they are not willing to donate it) anything and 
everything which can shed the slightest light on our grand history. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Our monthly (Southern Historical Society Papers) has been regularly 
issued, and we are now completing volume X, which will be ready for 
binding early in December. 

We have been able to place these volumes in a large number of the 
great Libraries at the North, and find an increasing demand for them 
among army officers and others who take interest in historic matters. 
We believe that we now have the Magazine on a safe basis—that our 
receipts from it each year will meet the expense of publication—and it 
is certain that we do not mean to go in debt again, but will, if need be, 
suspend the publication whenever it ceases to pay expenses. 

And yet there are thousands of Confederates—many of them gal- 
lant and distinguished soldiers—all over the South who praise our 
work, but fail to send us the $3 per annum necessary to sustain it. 
We beg our friends everywhere to help us increase our circulation in 
order that we may lessen the subscription price of our Papers, while 
we improve their character and value. 


PERMANENT ENDOWMENT. 


In the judgment of your committee the time has come when we 
should make a vigorous effort to secure a permanent endownment which 
shall be safely invested, and only the interest on which shall be 
expended. We do not argue here the necessity of this as we are sure 
that it commends itself to all who have given the subject a moment's 
consideration. 

To purchase books, documents, and manuscripts—to employ necessary 
clerical force to put in shape the vast material we have collected, and 
conduct properly the large correspondence of the office—to provide for 
the security of our archives and make them more accessible to those 
who desire to consult them—to provide more efficient means for collect- 
ing material now scattered all through the land—to be somewhat in- 
dependent of the fluctuations of annual subscriptions and receipts—in a 
word, to put our Society on a footing somewhat akin to the great his- 
torical societies of the country, and to enable it to do efficiently its noble 
work—we must have a permanent endowment. 

Your committee haye keenly felt this all along; but neither the cir- 
cumstances of our people, nor the condition of the Society seemed to 
justify any very decided effort in that direction. Now, however, when 
fruitful seasons, plenteous harvests and returning prosperity have 
come to bless our Southern land, we feel that the time has come when 
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we may, with confidence, appeal to our friends to help us place our 
grand enterprise on a basis of permanency, so that our children may 
have the means of vindicating the truth of history after the actors in 
the great struggle shall have passed away. 

We really do not know how better some one of large means could 
invest money for coming years and hand his name down to posterity as 
a public benefactor than by linking it with this effort to preserve the 
history of our people. We know of no better investment for even a 
smal] amount. 

We recommend that Judge George L. Christian be elected Treasurer 
and Manager of the “ Endowment Fund” of the Society. 


FINANCES. 


We are glad to be able to report that we have been able to fully 
redeem the assurance made in 1879, that we had “ made an arrange- 
ment by which in future the Papers will be published without risk of 
indebtedness to the Society.” We only regret that (from various 
causes which we could neither foresee nor avert) our receipts fell off 
during 1880 and 1881, so that we could not meet our expectation of 
paying our old debt from surplus receipts. 

The liberality of the Army and Navy Society of the Confederate 
States, in Maryland, who voted us in January last a contribution from 
their treasury of $100—of individual friends who made us timely 
donations, and especially of our friends in New Orleans, who got up 
for us the grand meeting (of which we have published full accounts 
and made full acknowledgment)—has enabled us to pay $1,694.50 on 
account of the old debt, to reprint six or seven missing numbers of our 
Papers, (so that we now have a larger number of full sets than ever 
before), to meet current expenses, and to arrange for the early and 
vigorous prosecution of the scheme for the permanent endowment of 
the Society. 

We have received from all sources during the year ending Octo- 
ber 31st, 1882, the sum of $4,627.40. Of this amount we have paid 
$1,694.50 on account of old debts, $250 for reprinting missing numbers, 
$120.50 for extra postal cards, binding, and postage in connection with 
the sale of back volumes, and $2,562.40 for printing, binding, commis- 
sions to agents, salary of the Secretary, postage, stationery, telegrams, 
expressage, office expenses, and other current expenses, the details of 
which are shown on our books and sustained by proper vouchers sub- 
mitted to our auditing committee. 

We may add that we are conducting our business on the most eco- 
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nomic basis, and that for the past three years we have employed no 


clerk. 
IN CONCLUSION 


We would express again our increasing sense of the importance of the 
work in which we are engaged—our abiding conviction that the present 
is the golden period for successful effort—and our earnest hope that we 
may have the warm sympathies, the active co-operation, the liberal 
help of all who desire to see the truth of history vindicated, the name 
and fame of our Confederate people defended, and the heroic deeds of 
“the men who wore the gray” handed down to our children, and per- 
petuated by the future historian. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 


J. Wm. Jonss, Secretary. 
Dabney H. Maury, Chairman. 





Notes and Queries. 


Did General George H. Thomas have any purpose of fighting on the 
side of Virginia, his native State, at the commencement of the late war ? 


This question has been revived by Chaplain Van Horne, in his 
recently published “ Life of General George H. Thomas,” who devotes 
some ten pages to an attempt to show that General Thomas never for a 
moment wavered in his allegiance to “the old flag,” and was at all 
times “ patriotic and loyal,” while Lee “ yielded to the pressure against 
positive convictions, and drifted into the leadership of the forces in 
arms against the general government.” 

We propose at some future time to fully consider this question, but 
meantime we give the following statement, which explains itself: 


“It is unpalatable to have again to refute the assertions of 
the injudicious friends of General George H. Thomas, that he 
never entertained the purpose of casting his lot with his own people 
when the other Virginians resigned from the Federal service on the 
command of their State. 

“ Thomas was a tower of strength in the Federal army. He alone of 
all the Virginians who remained in that army was the one we could 
not well spare. 

“No native of the State had been more intense in his devotion to her, 
none had more pride in the history of her people, and to the last 
moment none was more earnest in avowing his native allegiance than 
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he. He was serving in Texas when the crisis came which sundered 
the sections. His friends in Virginia were informed of his views, and 
the officials of the State were apprised of his intentions. He procured 
a furlough, came to Virginia, applied to the Superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute for the appointment (with the rank of Major) 
of Commandant of the Corps of State Cadets. 

“On the request of his friends the Governor of Virginia decided to. 
appoint hima Colonel of the Virginia forces and Chief of Ordnance 
of the State. 

“ And when, as yet, neither Lee nor Johnston had indicated any pur- 
pose to leave the Federal service, the attitude and intention of Thomas 
were as well known as those of any gentleman of the State, and he was 
spoken of by several of the secession members of the convention as 
the fit man to be General of the forces of Virginia should she secede. 

“ After the Government had decided to appoint him Colonel, he went 
North, from Virginia, to make his final arrangements, and then to resign 
and return to take part with his people. 

“The Governor held the appointment open for him until he found 
Thomas had resolved to remain in the Federal service. 


Dasney H. Maury.” 
Richmond, October 22d, 1882. 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





Tse Vireinta Division oF THE Army oF NorTHERN VIRGINIA AssocIATION 
were very much disappointed that General A. M. Scales, of North Carolina, was 
prevented by severe affliction from delivering before them at their reunion on the 
2d of November, his address on “ The Battle of Fredericksburg.” 

General W. H. F. Lee (the President of the Association) but voiced the general 
sentiment when he paid a graceful tribute to his gallant comrade (General Scales). 
and to “his noble old State, whose bravesons had drenched with their blood every 
battle field in Virginia,” and expressed the hope that he would be invited again 
next year to deliver the address. General Early also bore strong testimony to the 
ability and gallantry of General Scales, who was “true during the war and has 
not deserted since the war.” 

He also paid a fitting tribute to Captain John Hampden Chamberlayne, who 
had died since the last reunion, and on motion of Judge George L. Christian the 
Association passed an appropriate tribute to the memory of this gallant soldier and 
distinguished citizen. 

In response to calls General Fitz Lee, Colonel R, E. Withers, and General Wm, 
Smith made stirring speeches. The officers of last year were unanimously 
re-elected. 
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GeweRaL FirzuucH Lee expects to leave Richmond on Monday, November 
the 13th, to meet engagements to repeat, for the benefit of the Society, his superb 
lecture on “Chancellorsville” at Darlington, November 14th, Charleston, Novem- 
ber, 16th, Atlanta, November 18th, Savannah, November 22d, Augusta, November 
24th, and Rome, November 28th. Returning home from this latter point for a few 
days, General Lee will then repeat his lecture in Montgomery, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Galveston, and other points in Texas. 

We doubt not that our friends everywhera will appreciate this “labor of love,” 
and give our gallant friend, “General Fitz,” a royal greeting wherever he may go, 
while we can assure those who may be so fortunate as to hear him, that they have 
in store a rich treat. 

The Secretary will accompany General Lee on his tour, and will be only too 
happy to give any desired information concerning the Society, to enroll members, 
or to receive contributions to our permanent endowment fund. 





A Lecture By Rev. Fataer Hues L. Macevyey, on “‘ THE WortH or BATTLE 
Fretp MemoriAzs,” will be delivered in Baltimore, on the evening of the 2l1st of 
November, for the benefit of our Society. 

The Committee of the “Society of the Army and Navy of the Confederate 
States in Maryland,” (under whose auspices the lecture will be delivered, and 
whose zeal and wise management assure, in advance, a splendid success) say of 
the distinguished lecturer: 

“In looking over the wide field of Confederate soldiers and orators, illustrious 
alike for their achievements in the field and in the forum, it has selected the Rev. 
Hogh L. Magevney, one of the chaplains of the Society, as the orator most ac- 
complisked and most fit to present the cause to the public. Born in Tennessee, for 
four years he carried sabre under the flag of Forrest. In all the hard fought 
fields of the West he did his duty and no man could do more. When Peace had 
folded her halcyon wings over the strong sea of civil strife Private Magevney be- 
came Father Magevney and has ever since striven for the victory of Truth and 
Holiness, in the constant and never ceasing struggle of human error and human 
sin. Father Magevney is an orator in many respects unequalled, in the pulpit, on 
the hustings, or on the platform. In addition to a commanding presence he is 
gifted with a sonorus voice of unsurpassed power and melody, an imagination of 
high poetic cast and an earnestness proved by his devotion as soldier under the 
flag of his native land and of the Cross. His heart was wrapped up in the South- 
ern struggle and as he said recently, he had laid more loves to rest under the wil- 
low than would ever bloom again under the laurel.” 

We return to the committee our warm thanks for their intelligent zeal, and for 
an invitation to be present and only regret that engagements elsewhere will compel 
us to deny ourselves that pleasure. 

The committee consists of the following gentlemen : 

General Bradley T. Johnson, Chairman ; General I. R. Trimble; Winfield Peters, 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer; R. M. Blundon, Secretary; J. Lyle 
Clarke, Wm. P, Zollinger, R. W. Gwathmey, Dr. Wm. H. Cole, M. O. Shriver 





GesERAL Gro. D. Jonnston has been doing most successful work in Jackson 
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Miss., Vicksburg, etc. With General Johnston’s push, tact, and zeal, aided by 
the efficient help of such kind friends as General N. H. Harris, Geo. M. Kline, 
Esq., &c, there is no wonder that he has had splendid success. 





Ovgz NEXT NUMBER (December) will be issued early in the month, and will close 
Volume Ten, which will then be ready for binding. We propose preparing for it 
a General Index of our ten volumes, which will be very valuable, not only for its 
convenience in reference, but also as showing at a glance the extent and real im- 
portance of what we have already published. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


DerarLeD Minvutiz oF Sotprer LIFE in THE ARMY oF NoRTHERN VIRGINIA. 
1861-65. By Carlton McCarthy, Private Second Company Richmond Howitzers, 
Cutshaw’s Battalion, Second Corps, A. N. V. With illustrations by W. L. 
Sheppard. Richmond: Carlton McCarthy & Co. 


We had purposed writing a full review of this admirable book, but have con- 
cluded to reserve what we may have to say, and to give now the following extract 
from the full review of the Richmond Christian Advocate, which is in Brother 
Lafferty’s best vein: 


‘““*Of making many books there is no end,’ and the ‘late onpleasantness’ is a 
theme so fruitful that if everything worthy of record were put in print, ‘I sup- 
pose that even the world itself could not contain the books that should be written.’ 
The present volume is not a philosophical discussion of the right of secession, nor @ 
eulogy of men in high places. It fills a niche that has not been made prominent 
in our war-literature; and it fills it marvelously well. 

“The book professes to be a ‘voice from the ranks.’ None but one with Irish 
blood warming his heart could utter such a ‘voice,’ At one time, its sharp sar- 
casms and biting satire cut like a razor; and at another, it rings with merriment, 
and is as full of innocent mirth and healthful enjoyment as Stuart’s hilarious 
laughter ; yet, again, in sober tones, it tells us of the march, the bivouac, the bat- 
tle; then, sinking to tremulous pathos, it speaks of home, and loved ones, and 
comrades dead on the well-fought field, and its accents are as soft as the mother’s 
kies, pressed on the cheek of her sleeping infant—as sweet and tender as the lul- 
laby with which she soothed to slumber the cooing babe. Now, there stands 
before us the new recruit filled with martial zeal and knowledge, and eager to test 
his mettle by charging alone the entire force of the enemy ; then, we see the sea- 
soned veteran, willing to favor the recruit with all the disagreeable duties of the 
mess—ready at duty’s call to bare his breast to the storm of battle, but not 
ashamed to avail himself of the protection of a friendly tree when the call of duty 
is not distinct and unmistakable. But nowhere has this voice a sound of bitter- 
ness; it utters no syllable which tends to offend any portion of our reunited land, 
or to tear afresh the wounds which Time has largely healed. 

“Mr. McCarthy was four years in the army—he speaks therefore from personal 
knowledge, and testifies only to what he has seen. His character as a Christian 
gentleman makes his testimony thoroughly reliable. His theme, also, suits the 
trend of his genius. He is as much in love with his subject as he ever was with 
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his sweetheart. He is an artist; and every sentence shows the skill of his pencil 
and brush. The volume contains the most life-like and graphic pictures of the 
private soldier, in all of his relations and circumstances. He who has “ been 
there” will readily recognize the fidelity of the likenesses. 

“Mr. W. L. Sheppard, who was a lieutenant in the Howitzers, and now ranks 
as one of the best illustrators in the country, enriches the volume with thirty-one 
cuts, which are fac-simile reproductions of his original drawings, made especially 
for this book. They are among his best efforts, and add to his already extended 
and well-deserved reputation. 

“He who buys this book will read it; he who reads it will surely wish to buy it. 
The first proposition is high compliment; the second assertion is higher praise, and 
can truthfnlly be affirmed of not one book in a thousand. Altogether, in our 
candid judgment, this is the best book of its character that we have seen. 

By all means, let out readers get this book. But don’t commence to read it 
after dark, unless you have good eye-sight and wish to sit up all night. You will 
not put it down until the last sentence is read: and then, perhaps with tearful 
eyes, you will reluctantly close the volume, and recalling their heroism and pat- 
riotism, their patient fortitude and cheerful self-denial and suffering, your heart 
will pay a well-merited tribute to the grandest body of men that ever stood on 
earthly battlefields—the private soldiers of the Army of Northern Virginia, un- 
conquered and unconquerable, who, in rags and famine, would gladly have con- 
tinued the unequal contest, and who only once turned their backs to the foe—whoen, 
with a breaking heart, their peerless General was constrained by Providence to 
surrender them to “ overwhelming numbers and resources.” 


Tue Lire or Masor-GenEraL Georce H. Tuomas. By Thos, B. Van Horne, U. 
8. A. New York: Charles Scribner Sons. 


We have received from the publishers this beautifully gotten up book, and shall 
take an early opportunity of giving it a careful reading, and a candid review. 
Meantime we advise our readers to buy this biography of a distinguished soldier, 
written by the competent pen of his personal friend, who has had ample material 
for his work. 


Tse Brvovac.” Published monthly by the Southern Historical Association, of 
Louisville. Terms $1.50, payable in advance. 


We have received two numbers (September and October) of this new candidate 
for public favor, and most cheerfully place it on our exchange list, and commend 
it to our friends. 

We regret that we find our space too limited for the full review we had intended. 
We can only say now that the contents are fresh, interesting, and of decided 
historic value—that the enterprise is one which old Confederates, and lovers of 
truth generally, ought to patronize—and that we wish it the most abundant suc- 
cess. 

We cordially welcome the editors as our co-laborers in the great work of vindi- 
cating the truth of Confederate history, and shall hail their complete success with 
the liveliest satisfaction. 

We congratulate the Louisville Association that they are strong enough to sus- 
tain an organ of their own. 





